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SEPTEMBER SUNSHINE. 


Ts day of the blossom is over, the clematis twines 

its wreath ; 

‘lhe lace-flower waves in the meadow, the corn is ripe 
in the sheath; 

Sweet in the air is the scent of the vine, the orchard 
bends with its load; 

Armies with banuvers in serried ranks march upon every 
road; 

Golden-rod, sumac, and aster are guarding each way-side 
pass, 

And the honeyed waft of the after-math drifts from the 
springing grass. 


Lazily homeward wings the bee 
gathered in; 

The tree-toad hides in the shadowy wood; the lilies that 
toil nor spin, 

That listen all night to the crickets and sway in the 
moonlit dew, 

Stand taper and tall in the sunshine the beautiful long 
day through 


when his spoils are 


Fair is the royal September, and rich is the wine out- 
poured 

In these hours of 

ous board 

the hour of the blossom is over, the hour of the 

bud in blow, 

And here is the crown of the summer, ere yet ’tis her 
time 

With the lace-flower white on the meadow, the clematis 
twining its wreath, 

Purple the grape in the cluster, and ripened the corn 
in the sheath 


blithe fulfilment at Nature’s bounte- 


to go, 


VHE CHOICE OF A SCHOOL. 

\ THATEVER great events may be happening, what- 

ever wars aud rumors of wars agitate the public 
mind, there is one private interest which is perennial, and 
yields in importance to nothing else beneath the stars. 
The placing of children in school is second to no other 
obligation which parents face, and as the long summer 
holidays draw to their close thoughtful heads of families 
consider gravely where the boys and girls shall go, what 
shall be their course of instruction, and to whose care and 
guardianship the youthful minds in their most receptive 
period shall be intrusted 

When the decision is simply to send son or daughter to 
the nearest public or private school which opens its in 
viting doors, the affair is simple. It gathers difficulty and 
becomes embarrassing when there is, first, hesitation be- 
tween the comparative inducements offered by this or 
that school; second, when the parent, wisely forecasting 
the future, sees his boy already a collegian, and beyond 
that a man in full career amid life's activities, and realizes 
that success or failure for his entire period of existence 
on the earth may largely depend on the training received 
in the school-room. 

The parent selecting a school should keep in mind that 
the teachers are vastly more potential than the text-books 
and the teaching. Wanted, a man, a woman, should be 
the imperative cry of every home, when the thing in 
question is the impression to be made on character by the 
person before whom the pupils will sit. Children and 
young people are quicker than we sometimes think to de- 
tect falsehood and hypocrisy; they see with swift and in- 
tuitive discernment the man who is true, the woman who 
is noble, the teacher who is large-minded and sincere. 
Sometimes the men and women of a community during 
an entire generation are impressed for good by the strong 
and Jarge and generous nature of an instructor. The 
teacher taught when he did not know he was teaching— 
taught as much by indirection as by intention. 

In choosing a school much heed should be given to the 
associations children will form there. One likes to know 
that the children his sons and daughters will meet in the 
daily intercourse of the class-room are of the same refined 
and cultivated class from which he chooses his friends. 
Many connections continue in after-life of which the 
beginnings were laid in school-days. Friendships which 
influence the household life of a dozen families for the 
better part of a century are traced back, on occasion, to 
the preparatory school attended by lads and lasses in 
their teens. One should not leave to accident or mere 
convenience of locality the associations which young peo- 
ple may flod awaiting them at the summons of the school- 
room bell 

For this young girl it is best that the school chosen 
should be away from home, in the heart of the deep green 
country, where she may have fresh air, long nights of 
quiet sleep, few distractions, no temptations to premature- 
ly enter society. For that sby sister or cousin a school in 
the immediate neighborhood, with studies at home under 
the mother’s as well as the teacher's eye, is again the best 
that can be done. The best for a third is perhaps no regu- 


lar school at all, but instead the resident or visiting gov- 
ervess, with masters coming and going, and studies taken 
up or dropped not according to an arbitrary routine, but as 
may be found most suitable to the development of the 
girl's intellectual and physical powers. 

The danger to be avoided in one case is over-crowd- 
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ing and excessive attention to study; in another, mental 
and bodily inertia must be combated. Most parents 
need constantly to watch themselves, lest in their own 
natural pride or innocently transparent vanity at the rap- 
id unfolding of their children’s minds they fall into the 
error of stimulating too rapidly the qualities they admire 
in their children. It is often found that the very pre- 
cocious infant becomes the commonplace lad. The brill- 
iant student who carries off all the prizes either loses his 
balance and ends in clouded mental powers, or lapses into 
an inefficient and very ordinary sort of man. 

One should never insist on keeping a sensitive child in 
the atmosphere of a school which is repellent and uncom- 
fortable. A school may be found which, along with its 
other advantages, will confer happiness upon its pupils. 
No attainments in acquiring facts or learning conjugutions 
and declensions can compensate a child if he is defrauded 
during the years between eight and sixteen of what should 
be youth's inalienable possession—contentment, daily en- 
joyment, keen and seldom ruffled happiness. 


WHILE WAITING FOR LUNCH. 


woe of us knew why Mrs. Pinty would not go to the 
wedding. All the rest of Newport were dressing 
for it ut the time. Even before the last match between 
Larned and Howland had been finished, people had begun 
to leave the grand stand to the enthusiast and stranger. 
One by one beautiful women in beautiful clothes had 
stepped down from their high-perched uncertain seats, 
strolled across the green lawns of the Casino grounds, 
and disappeared. The men had followed. About the 
courts were only small groups of people making bets on 
the ** finals.” 

I knew that Mrs. Pinty had intended to go, because she 
told me so when she met us. But better than any- 
thing else, any function or festivity, Mrs. Pinty likes the 
happiness of changing her mind. She calls it, of course, 
by a different name. She will tell you, if you chance to 
know her very well aud you are not of the people she 
meets every day, that a sudden distaste for the life about 
her comes over ber, a rebellion against it; that she needs 
to find herself again. But this need, so some of her friends 
say, comes at inopportune times. It takes her sometimes 
off for a walk when she is expected to dinner, or out of 
town when invited guests are to arrive at her house. It 
kept her with us to-day, though ber dress for the wedding 
had been laid out in the morning. 

We were under the trees waiting for lunch. We must 
always wait for lunch, by-the-bye, at the Casino in tennis 
week. It is part of the programme. Miss Dayton’s arm 
was through that of Mrs. Van Twiller, their chairs were 
together. Miss Dayton sighed, and we heard her say to 
the elder woman she was glad it was over, and she was 
going home. Mrs, Vau Twiller turned and looked at the 
speaker's face. She remembered with what enthusiasm 
the little provincial had come away with her some weeks 
before, how eager she bad been to see everything; all the 
extremes and extruvagances of which she had read. This 
woman, full of keen sympathy as she always was for the 
young, Was yet at a loss to understand the sudden change 
of mood in this ove to-day. She drew the hand lying in 
her arm a little closer, and asked her what she meant. In 
her charity she forgot to think, as I knew by Mrs. Pinty’s 
face that she had dove, that the young girl's remark was 
rude. 

I thought Miss Dayton was on the verge of tears. She 
is always emotional when she’s hungry. The opinions of 
very few persons are unbiassed just before dinner. Her 
eyelids were lowered as soon as she began to speak, and 
her voice bad a nervous uncertain pitch to it. ‘‘I sball 
feel surer and safer at home,” she said; “as if I had some 
ground to stand upon which was distinctly my own, 
Perbaps 1 have not any courage, but I'm beginuing to 
see that our very ignorance and our lack of experience 
help us to keep our self-esteem.” 

**Do tell me what you mean,” said Mrs. Pinty, folding 
her hands loosely on her lap. Mrs. Pinty’s face had bright- 
ened. She likes new phases of feeling. She was glad 
that she had not gone wo the wedding. 

‘*I don’t know how to tell you any better than I have 
done,” the girl answered, her hand now away from Mrs. 
Van Twiller’s arm. As she spoke she tapped the point of 
her patent-leather boot, just visible beneath her skirt, with 
the tip of ber parasol. “‘ But you can be so sure of things 
you do believe in when’ you are ignorant of everything 
else, and it is a pain to learn that you are wrong, even if 
the learning widens you. Perbaps that is not what I 
meant to say either. But don’t you know? Can't you 
tell? You simply find, when you go out into the world, 
that the little standards and codes which have given you 
dignity at home, the ideals which bave helped you to 
keep the place you held, seem silly and nonsensical to the 
people you meet there. They tell you they have a wider 
experience, and know how things actually are, how men 
and women really feel. And what they tell you sweeps 
you away from your moorings, makes you uncertain of 
yourself. You want to go home again to your little 
ponds and rivers, where at least you feel safer than on 
their wider sea. You want the comfort of your own be- 
liefs, whether they are idle to other people or not.” 

“Aren't you a little vague?” said Mrs. Pinty. Her 
manver might have disconcerted any girl. 

* Perhaps I am.” Miss Dayton’s parasol was now on 
her Jap. ‘* But I mean that before you come you think 
that only broad questions of education and refinement, or 

rhaps both, settle social lives. You never dream what 
fittle shades and differences make the wide gulfs between 
sets of people. But when you, are out among them, as 
here, you begin to see for yourself that even the air of 
having a home-made dregs counts as much against you as 
a slip in speech. No oné else has to tell you. You feel 
it at once for yourself. The very cut of your skirt will 
make you self-conscious and out of harmony. And it 
does not matter even if you think the distinctions false, or 
if you discover, when you are sufficiently equipped to be 
admitted, that being admitted amounts really to very lit- 
tle. For nobody is satisfied, nobody is sure of those who 
are there. You hear stories about everybody. That Mrs. 
A. is really not in society at all, though ber husband’s po- 
sition gives her a place. And yet this Mrs. A. is the very 
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woman every outsider envies and every newspaper writes 
about. And then you are told that the man who now 
sets the fashion in and who helps make the reputa- 


tion of every woman he invites to dine, was really only 
admitted into society at all by a manceuvre, that le was 
elected to the club because a friend went guarantee for his 
non-a ce there. And you hear the big houses crit- 
icised, and you begin not to believe in any of it.” 

Mrs. Pinty’s face was quite radiant. began to be- 
lieve in Miss Dayton. She liked her scepticism. She 
liked to meet somebody with no social aspirations. Mrs. 
Pinty is not above certain weaknesses of those who hold 
positions of importance in the world. She prefers the 
people who do not try to share them with her, even a po- 
sition in society. L. H. F. 


WOMEN AND MEN. 
MARRIAGES THAT MIGHT HAVE BEEN. 


r ™ statistics of marriages are accessible enough, but 
no one can keep the statistics of the espousals that 
might have been. Even these, did we know them, might 
be found to vary, like the others, with plaée and period. 
Mrs. Wynwood, in Zangwill’s novel of The Master, lays it 
down as an axiom that nine-tenths of the unmarried wo- 
men in England have never had a proposal—this being, it 
must be remembered, only a man’s guess, uttered under a 
woman's name. On the other hand, an American woman 
of great social experience in many cities has committed 
herself to the opinion that the proportion is,in America, 
just the other way. The greater flexibility of our society, 
the absence of permanent social distinctions, the greater 
opportunity of self-support, all point in this direction. 
hey make it easier for a man to declure his love, even 
under unfavorable conditions; and also make it easier for 
a woman to forego the ry agg, Se marriage. The 
state of society described in Mrs. Walford’s novel, Mr. 
Smith, where a whole family of respectable and well- bred 
girls, from the moment of the arrival of a well-to-do sin- 
gle man in their village, devote themselves to hunting him 
own and disputing which shall have him—this is utterly 
remote from all American ways. Indeed, the question 
asked by a titled Englishman at Wellesley College, ‘* But 
what effect does all this have on their chances, you 
know?” only awakened the inextinguishable laughter of 
the lady president and lady professors so soon as they 
comprehended what kind of chances he meant. 

But all this leaves the statistics of possible marriages 

unstated. 
“Of love that never found its earthly bome, 
What iseue? Streaming eyes and breaking hearts, 
Or all the same as if it had not been ?” 

Thus says Teunyson; but the love itself remains com- 
monly unknown, and we reason in the dark. Some wo- 
men are silent from dignity: others from pride; others 
from kindly feeling. The best basis of reasoning is per- 
haps this: that when we see how many positively unat- 
tractive women are actually married, it suggests the prob- 
ability that their single sisters and cousins far more at- 
tractive might have been married ere now had they but 
been willing. Even the closest observation or the most 
intimate friendship cannot always detect the truth; but 
sometimes it comes out unexpectedly either as a bit of 
humor or as an evidence of heart-breaking. The writer 
has known a lonely bachelor, dwelling alone in a cabin on 
the edge of a large town and supporting himself by ped- 
dling vegetables, to address a letter to the librarian of the 

ublic library, a dignified and demure maiden, with whom 

e had never exchanged an unofficial word, inviting her 
to share his lot with him. Sbe died unmarried, tut car- 
ried with ber through life the consciousness that at lenst 
once in her career she might have made an honest man 
happy if she would, The letter in question was eloquent 
and rather plaintive; but he made no apologies for asking 
her to leave a comfortable home and share his lot; it was 
badly spelt, was written on very soiled paper, and used at 
least one vivid and graphic expression. He invited her, 
several times over, to ‘* make a weld” with him—a figu- 
rative symbol of matrimony perhaps original with the 
author. 

What effect is really produced upon the lives of men 
and women by the mere might-have-been of a rejected 
tema of marriage? In some cases, no doubt, it leaves 

itterness behind, perhaps for life. In other cases it passes 
away and is forgotten. In the intermediate cases it sup- 
plies a little flickering light of romance to a life which 
might otherwise have been prosaic. Miss Wilkins finds 
abundant material in these abortive careers, sometimes 
blossoming out into those belated nuptials which seem so 
absurd to the youthful imagination, and yet produce, 
doubtless, » kind of genuine though frosty happimess. 
Where nothing more comes of it, some gleam of recol- 
lection may make life brighter, and a little faint incense 
may always linger round the early altar. Life may be en- 
riched even by the thought of a possible love which 
would, had it been fulfilled, have given small happiness. 
One of the most curious things in our development is the 
amount of influence we often draw from insignificant or 
unimportant sources. In reading a late volume de- 
scribing the oy | enthusiasins of an eminent author, 
it is strange to find absolutely no reference to the books 
which have afforded to many others their most important 
aliment, Plato, Homer, Aschylus, Montaigne, Shelley, 
Coleridge, Carlyle, Ruskin, Thoreau — these are not so 
much as named; Emerson and Wordsworth are barely 
mentioned; while books so slight as Dream Life and The 
Reveries of a Bachelor are cited as if affording important 
aid to intellectual development. But of what consequence 
is it? We wish to know the athlete’s strength; it makes 
very little difference what. brand of flour supplied his 
bread. We assume that meat is required for muscle, 
while the elephant and the buffalo acquire theirs by 
browsing on the leaves of trees or on the prairie grass. 
So the emotion or experience that has educated us is the 
real emotion, though the object which called it forth be 
lighter than the thistle-down itself. 

The saddest marriages-that-might-have-been are those 
disappointments which come from merely worldly ob- 
stacles—those obstacles which are so abundant and gigan- 
tic in older countries and so much more easily evaded 
here. In countries where every place seems filled, where 
self-support is so difficult as to seem impossible, it may 
be needful to wait for middle life and a comfortable in- 
come before marriage. But here, where the openings are 
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still so much greater, the standards still so much simpler, 
it is different. Instead of a gospel of worldly prudence 
as regards murriage, we need rather a gospel of brave im- 
prudence; that young people who have health and love 
and energy should tuke them as their capital, should 
marry on faith and hope and not on a certain supply of 
bank stock and railway shares. Who has not seen the 
happiness that comes from the need of mutual sacrifices, 
the joy of little successes achieved together, the gradual 
building of ahome? The happiest marriages, surely, are 
those which begin in this way,and not those which are post- 
poned till the freshness of youth is mere acted 
which, in order to have something to live upon, forego 
the actual joy of living. That poet of the people, Riley, 
touched a chord wellnigh universal when he sang: 


“ Let's go a-visitin’ back to Grigsby's Station, 
There where we used to be sv happy and so poor.” 


The young man in love with the rich girl waits for 
years until he can *‘ support her in the manver to which 
she is accustomed,” and finds too late that she would have 
flung all away and lived with him in jubilant poverty, 
had he trusted her and himself a little more. Yes, the 
saddest of the marriages-that-might-have-been are those 


which ought to have been and could have been and were 

not. T. W. H. 
@ OUR PARIS 

LETTER 


UVERGNE has an interesting histury that I’ve been 
ZX looking into a little. Its name, once Arverné, comes 
from two words of the old Auvergnian tongue—ar high, 
veraun, inhabited country, and means high habitation. 
Auvergne is, in fact, situated in the highest part of the 
great plateau that forms the centre of France. The old 
Auvergnians were a powerful tribe of the ancient Gauls, 














whose constantly increasing prestige came, in time, to 


overshadow the Roman Empire. The power of each was 
finally personified in two men, Vercingetorix and Cesar, 
and the gigantic struggle between them ended in entirely 
crushing the Gauls. 

All this sounds like a bit from that select and entertain- 
ing classic, Casar’s Commentaries, but it is very much 
easier to believe in the reality of Roman occupation in 
a country full of old Roman remains than in a country 
full of no remains at all, or among the average brick and 
mortar of one’s school days. The Romans built temples 
and aqueducts, and luxurious thermes, or baths, all about 
here in their new possession. And if one is enterprising 
enough he may climb to the top of the Puy-de-Déme to 
be rewarded by the sight of a temple to Minerva, or make 
an excursion across the plain of the Limagne, to come 
upon a few battered remains of a wall that was unmis- 
takably, once upon a time, part of a Gallic fortification. 

To my mind, however, Auvergne grows more interest- 
ing along in the early part of this millenary, when Peter 
the Hermit preached the first crusade at Clermont-Ferrand, 
its capital. This was in 1095, at a celebrated council pre- 
sided over by Pope Urban IL., and the only remains of it 
that we've so far discovered is the design for a banner 
that we came across the other day when we took the trol- 
ley-car and went to Clermont from Royat. Let me add, 
in passing, that this is the only trolley-car I remember 
ever having seen in France. In modern days the glory of 
Auvergne has been Pascal, who was born in Clermont in 
1623. His father moved to Paris at his mother's death, 
and there this little Auvergnian rapidly became celebrated 
among all the savants who were his father’s friends. At 
twelve he created mathematics for himself, with sticks 
and circles. At thirteen he had written the most learned 
treatise on conic sections that had been seen since the time 
of the ancients. And I think it was at twenty-three wat 
he took up his abode on the Puy-de-D6me, and made those 
experiments that led to the discovery of atmospheric press- 
ure. Whether his Provincial Letters were written here 
or not is something that at this moment I don’t remember. 
An observatory to his memory has been erected on the 
top of the old Puy, and there daily experiments in atmos- 
pheric conditions are still continued. 

His ancient birthplace, Clermont - Ferrand, is one of 
those large, flat, stouy-hearted-looking French towns that 
make the heart sink at first sight. Its principal industries, 
as far as I have been able to discover, seem to be the mak- 
ing of sucre d’orge, a sort of barley-sugar candy, chocolate, 
and the most delicious conserves imaginable, patés of 
apricots and mandarins, and all sorts of fruits candied 
and put up in fuscinating boxes, on which disport them- 
selves Auvergne peasants in quaint costumes, 

A further acquaintance with Clermont-Ferrand unearths 
many quaint nooks and corners. The old streets are nar- 
row, and the houses are great masses of lava, built solidly, 
and pierced with little openings that make them look like 
fortresses. The place was always being overrun by the 
barbarians, and litile by little a style of architecture suited 
to the resistance of a siege became the fashion. One 
finds many beautiful old fourteenth and fifteenth century 
houses, however, with elaborate court-yards with outside 
staircases covered with carvings and arabesques. And 
we found an old thirteenth-century house, in the court- 
yard of which was a droll bass-relief representing Adam 
and Eve separated by the biblical tree. The thirteeuth- 
century cathedral is particularly beautifal and satisfying, 
a sombre, purple mass towering with its two spires above 
the flat plain. The aisle is large and finely vaulted, and 
the whole interior gives one that effect of strength and 
harmony in which lies the fascination of pure Gothic 
architecture. 

Last evening we all joined a circus party to go into 
Clermont-Ferrand. It had been a féte-day, and the en- 
tire square of the great open Place de Jaude in the centre 
of the town was ablaze with light. The sides were lined 
with baraques filled with a large and varied assortment of 
knives, suspenders, wooden implements of every descrip- 
tion, and shining tins and brasses, and between them 
strolled the entire population of the place, both high and 
low. Here and there a picturesque costume came out in 


striking relief amoung the light summer gowns of the wo- 
They were sometimes short skirts of heavy bro- 


men. 
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caded silk worn with little crossed seams over tuckers of 
muslin and lace, with the Auvergne coiffe, but more often 
of bright-flowered chintz with black silk aprons and or- 
nameuts of heavy gold. They speak a distinct language, 
which has its own bistory, its grammar, and literature, 
and which resembles Latin much more than French. To 
give an idea of it here is an Auvergnian proverb side by 
side with its French translation: 


Par beure de boun’ aiga, fautua Pour boire de la bonne eau, il 
va la font. faut aller 4 la source. 


The circus was a “Grand Cirque de Paris,” held in an 
enormous tent-shaped amphitheatre, made not of canvas 
but of bourds, which struck me as iutensely practical. 
For the first time in France I recognized that delight of 
my early childhood, the sawdust ring, a sawdust ring ar- 
tistically done in two colors, with enormous stars and 
crescents in yellow on a deep brown ground. The privi- 
leged ones, like ourselves, who had paid as much as three 
francs for their places, sat on slatied camp-chairs in the 
reserved seats. ‘The others were in long rows of carpeted 
wooden benches, or standing in the promencir above, 
which is a feature of the French circus always. There 
was a great deal of light blue puint about the wood-work 
and the balcony for the orchestra, aud the whole thing, 
which was on a vast scale, impressed me as being very 
magoificent indeed. 

While we were taking our places a very small boy with 
a pale intelligent little face came up, with the important 
swing of the circus boy, and offered us programmes in 
such unmistakably good English that we began talking 
to him, and discovered that he and his family, all English, 
were principally the circus. His brother was the *‘ Epsom 
jockey,” his mother did the ** grand steeple-chase act” at 
the eud, and his two sisters, brother, and aunt were re- 
spectively Mile. Rosita and Mile. Elvira, le petit Bob, and 
the Russian juggler. As the evening progressed, as well 
as our conversations with our small friend, who invariably 
statioued himself by our side when each fresh installment 
of programmes was exhausted, such became our interest 
in this talented family that we felt a personal responsibil- 
ity in their success. 

* This is the hardest of all,” the little brother said, watch- 
ing his sister about to leap over the ribbons suspended from 
the May-pole in the centre of the ring, as she rode about 
bareback, falling on ber knees between each jump; and 
the breathless suspense with which we saw her through 
the ordeal was a new and sustaining excitement at a cir- 
cus. It seemed to be a very fashionable affair on the 
whole, patronized by no end of people whom we recog- 
nized us countesses, and people with many-titled names 
from Royat. And afterwards came the quick ride home 
in the sweet mountain air, with just a tinge of sharpness 
to it, in the night, which was worth the whole. 

When we came to compare notes this morning with 
another circus party of a day or two before, we discovered 
that the small boy’s relations had mysteriously changed 
their degree and position on that particular evening. The 
two sisters were two aunts, the Russian juggler was his 
mother, and the good-looking lady of somewhat ample 
proportions who did the steeple-chase had for some reason 
or other been promoted to the dignity of grandmother. 
The family likeness, however, was too unmistakable, and 
we shall continue to send a thought now and then to the 
quaint, odd little chap, growing up into the ** profession,” 
aud looking forward to “‘riding myself when I’m four- 
teen.” KATHARINE De FOoREsT. 





AUTUMN MILLINERY. 


6 te first importations of autumn and winter millinery 

are made up of small flat bonnets, with hats of me- 
dium size, and some very large picturesque hats. Low 
broad effects continue in favor. The small bonnets are 
given a broad appearance by loops of velvet of greater 
size than any we have yet seen used. The bonnet proper 
consists merely of a crown rounded to fit the head closely. 
Ribbon or velvet in folds is then made to project in front 
and in huge side loops, forming somewhat the appearance 
of a brim, but resting closely on the hair. 

The materials for new hats and bonnets are fine smooth 
felt with velvetlike finish, or else cut in strips and braid- 
ed with silk or satin braid. Then come velvet bonnets 
of great variety, plain, shaded, mirvir, or embroidered 
richly with spangles and gold thread. But perhaps the 
most conspicuous feature of the season is the use of che- 
nille of an exquisite quality in chameleon tints, braided in 
with satin or velvet braid only half as wide as baby-rib- 
bon: This forms the entire bonnet, and some of the pret- 
tiest bonnets yet seen. The shot red and green chenille 
makes a coloring that promises to be one of the fashions 
of the winter, as every leading Paris milliner sends model 
bonnets of it. Black chenille with capucive yellow is 
also very stylish, and there are exquisite bonnets of white 
chenille trimmed with black velvet, showing that the re- 
tined fancy for black and white together will still be car- 
ried out in evening and dress hats. Four different widths 
of black and white stripes, and none of them wide, are 
— in the ribbons and silks imported. by Aitken, Son, 

Co. 

New aigrettes are so huge that they are really amusing, 
and fit for a drum-major’s chapeau. They are so tall and 
full that the milliners have had to order larger boxes for 
next season’s bonnets, even though the bonnet itself be 
small. Ten inches is no unusual height for this erect or- 
nament, which appears to defy the great breadth of lower 
trimmings. Tbey come in most beautifully blended col- 
ors, a8 well as in white and black. White aigrettes prom- 
ise to be as stylishly used hereafter as the long-favored 
black osprey. Wings sharply pointed and many birds 
will be used, but next to the showy aigrettes the fancy 
appears to be for quills, very black and glossy, cut off 
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straight across the top, or else sharply pointed. An odd 

fancy brought in by the love of color which prevails is 

that of painting these quills iu little cashmere desins, or 
i 


with butterflies or flowers. Two or three tall quills are 
posed erect on the left side of a hat, or perhaps two 
thick bunches, at least six in a bunch, are placed each side 
of the back when the brim is turned up there against 
the crown. 

Laces will be most abundantly used as trimmings, and 
not only black and white laces, but yellow Valenciennes, 
also of much greater width than that now worn. The 
French have combined: lace and ‘mousseline de soie in 
many pretty ornaments for hats, such us a pair of leaves 
or of wings of black chiffon edged with lace and accordion- 
pleated, or else a thick aigrette of yellow lace and silk 
muslin, also pleated, and rolled round and round, then 
wired lengthwise to make the aigrette stand firmly. Fancy 
feathers are arranged in pairs of wings, and there are also 
wings of chenille shaded the color of the bird, and often 
of the stylish red and green together, which gives the ef- 
fect of chaudron, or copper-color. Leaves of chenille are 
also shown in lovely shades, and in five different sizes, 
suited for the different parts of the bonnet which the deft 
milliner coustructs of them. Spangled chenille wings are 
very gay. 

Paillettes, or spangles, are brought out in the most gor- 
geous Oriental colors—gold, green, rose, and silver togeth- 
er in a mass—as a crown of a bonnet, with bands to match 
for brim and trimmings. Crown pieces of velvet are em- 
broidered with spangles in the richest cashmere colors, or 
else lighter tints are used in delicate French shading. 
Some of these crowns have rhinestones and pearls intro- 
duced, and even the wholesale shops charge $10 for them. 
All-black crowns are of jet spangles and chenille in quaint 
scroll designs, while others are brightened by clusters of 
of steel spangles or steel beads amid the jets. 

Wings, buckles, and brooches are the ornaments, instead 
of the long pins and daggers of former seasons. ‘Tey are 
made of rhinestones combined with pearls aud cut steel, 
aud also of jet, the last in spangles or in huge cabochons 
almost as large as a door-knob. The Louis XVI. buckles, 
with Greek squares and curves made of Parisian diamonds 
and a few large pearls, are very decorative, and promise 
to be the favorite of the season. Such a buckle, six inch- 
es long, lies against the front of the crown, and a smaller 
one is at the back. Brooches of row after row of rhine- 
stones going round and round to project in the centre 
have oxidized silver for their setting. Small oval buckles 
of French diamonds are placed in pairs in front of small 
bonnets, the projecting loop of velvet appearing to be 
held by them. Those who object to imitation stones will 
admire the brilliant cut-steel brooches, and those with 
cashmere coloring, not unlike cloisonné enamel. Very 
large rings of jet are employed for drawing the velvet 
or other trimmings through. 

Velvet flowers are shown of great size, nothing smaller 
than an American Beauty rose in full bloom being toler- 
ated, The coloring has not the slightest reference to that 
of nature. Mixed red and blue makes purplish velvet 
poppies and roses. There are also crimped-silk poppies 
in blue and green together. 

The new red is a purplish shade called ranunculus, and 
is charming in velvet. Nasturtium shades of the richest 
dark yellow are in great favor, and are shown in mam- 
moth nasturtium blossoms, in poppies, and in velvets for 
trimming. The blue with green shading, and the very dif- 
ferent green with blue shading, are declared to be the 
colors of the coming season. ‘They are especially effective 
in chameleon silks and in velvets, either plain miroir or 
plaided. Plaid velvet of these two colors is a most re- 
fined trimming for early autumn hats of braid or of felt 
for travelling and general wear. The Dresden silks with 
small bouquets on very light grounds will also be used on 
demi-season hats in single large and irregular bows that 
are very effective. 

Among the new models are two bonnets that express the 
perfect taste of stylish New York women, as the experi- 
enced milliner has shorn them of the eccentricities some- 
times seen in imported bats. One is a dark bonnet for 
day wear, the other is light, and for the theatre or after- 
noon receptions. The first is of black braided chenille, 
the bonnet a round crown clinging to the head, edged with 
bias black velvet draped in folds. Two small strass 
buckles divide the velvet into a front puff before it goes 
back to broader puffs on the sides. Two black quills are 
erect in front. At the buck the velvet drops down in two 
loops close against the hair. Color is added by a large ro- 
sette on each side of capucine or dark orange-colored vel- 
vet, veiled with an outer ruffle of black mousseline de soie. 
These rosettes are made in the old-time fashion, now re- 
vived, of bias velvet taken double and drawn in the centre 
in row after row. 

For the theatre and reception is a white hat, also of 
plaited chenille, of the same shape as the last. The velvet 
trimming is black, and has such broad side loops that no 
rosettes are needed, Directly in front is a Louis Seize 
buckle of brilliants and pear|s in beautiful Grecian squares. 
The huge aigrette ten inches high on the left side is of 
snowy white feathers, and the hat is black and white, pure 
and simple. 

The bicycling hats are entirely too chic to be monopo- 
lized by wheelwomen, and will probably be adopted for 
travelling and general wear by many who walk or drive. 
They are of soft felt, siiver-gray, brown, or black, in the 
Alpine shape, with indented crown and rolled side-brim, 
the front and back pointed. The crown band is of heavy 
ribbon, and the whole is given an English air by draping 
the brim permavently with a veil of white appliqué lace 
laid around it in folds, with ends drooping in the back. A 
bunch of stiff black quills is erect on the left side, with 
perhaps a strass buckle. 

At Worthington, Smith, & Co.’s the Marie Antoinette 
hat is represented from various Paris milliners. It is usu- 
ally black, and is either of felt or velvet. The velvet 
crowns are softand rather puffy. Erect trimming around 
the crown, which is a feature of these hats, is made of 
small black ostrich tips standing closely together, the ends 
curling backward, and the lower part hidden by a wide 
ribbon scarf of velvet or of satin. 

Very small bonnets of dark velvet are brightened by 
loops and bands covered entirely with the Oriental-colored 
spangles sewed on in rows, or else with the new chenille 
wings or leaves or bands of changeable colors. Few 
strings are on imported bonnets, but New York milliners 
add them of narrow velvet ribbon with satin face. 








AUTUMN JACKET AND SILK WAIST. 


See illustrations on page 721. 


— autumn jacket illustrated is of black faced-eloth, 

made close-fitting and single-breasted, with a notched 
coat collar. The fitting is done in a novel way. Instead 
of having darts, the jacket is slashed, and the slit edges 
are lapped and stitched. The leg-of- mutton sleeve is 
fitted in to the forearm in the same manner 

The black and white striped silk waist illustrated, which 
is worn with a white mohair skirt, has three box-pleats 
trimmed with black guipure bands at the front. The 
deep angular collar has the stripes of the silk running 
horizontally at the back and parallel to the shoulders on 
the side, and is framed in three perpendicular folds. The 
collar and the belt with front bow are of black satin 
ribbon 








SOME RECENT FRENCH 
MODELS. 


bbe simple evening gown for a young 
girl, Fig. 1, is of white silk crépon, 
made with a plain flaring skirt, and a 
modestly décolleté bodice that has a 
draped front and is fastened at the back. 
White satin ribbons start from a rosette 
with a small posy at the centre placed 
at the left side of the neck, are festooned 
diagonally across the front to a similar 
rosette on the right at the waist, and 
hang from there in long sash ends on 
the skirt. The sleeves are drooping bell 
shaped puffs to the elbow. 

An elaborate effect is given to the 
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band piped with white borders the skirt. The waist opens 
with revers on a pleated vest trimmed with a band of 
batiste with side frills edged with narrow Valenciennes. 
Collar points and cuffs to match of the lace-trimmed 
batiste are added. 

White alpaca is the material of the gown Fig. 8. A flat 
single box-pleat is at the plain back of the waist; the front 
is full, with a broad box-pleat on the shoulders, and the 
fulness gathered and slightly pouched at the waist. A 
tapering pleated vest of pale yellow mousseline is in the 
front, traversed by a band of open embroidery down the 
middle, and edged with frills of the mousseline; the vest 
is topped 1 a full stock-collar with flaring side-loops. 
Elbow. puffed sleeves are edged with mousseline frills, 
and the belt is of yellow ribbon, with two erect loops at 
the front, and long streamers. 
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otherwise simply made black crépon gown, 
Fig. 2, by flounces of black large-meshed 
net, which is pleated and has the lower half 
of the pleats beaded at the fold with gold 
and jet beads. This trimming, in addition 
to a skirt flounce, forms a deep collarette 
and sleeve frills, and adds a basque to the 
slightly pointed waist. 

A crépon of mixed weave in mauve and 
tan, Fig 3, has a spreading fan-pleating of 
mauve mousseline de soie over silk inserted 
on either side of the narrow front breadth 
of the skirt. The waist opens with a broad 
revers collar of lace over silk on a vest of 
the pleated mousselire, which has a mod- 
erately low round yoke of silk at the neck, 
and ends under a deep silk belt 

An afternoon costume of taffeta in gray 
figured and shot with blue, Fig. 4, has in- 
sertions of lace over blue silk forming a 
box-pleat at the front of the waist, and a 
short tab coming from the shoulder on each 
side and ending in a rosette of blue velvet 
ribbon. Collar and belt are also of the vel- 
vet ribbon. 

Fig. 5, an autumn gown of black mohair, 
has a plain skirt and belted waist. The 
waist has a box-pleat coming down from 
the shoulder at either side of the front, and 
between the pleats a narrow vest of écru 
guipure over green silk. From the neck 
to the bust little side tabs of black velvet 
are caught to the vest with gilt buttons set 
on in pairs, and black velvet is used, too, 
for the collar and belt. 

Of the two simple morning costumes 
shown in Figs. 6 and 7, Fig. 6 is a tailor 
gown of narrow-striped homespun in tones 
of beige. With a plain skirt of the same 
material it has a short single-breasted close- 
fitting jacket waist with godet basque and 
narrow masculine reverscollar. The chemi- 
sette is of pink linen with a white turn-over 
collar and cuffs to match. The other isa 
blue and white checked linen gown. A bias 
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IDEAL HEALTH. 


ni by ideal of health is that happy 
condition of unconsciousness of 
the body which is only possible when 
each part is so perfectly developed 
that it is equal without effort to the 
performance of its function. 

The embodiment of this ideal is far 
from a common one. It is rare, in- 
deed, that each function of our bodies 
is performed in blissful unconscious- 
ness of the perfection of its action. 
But this, and only this, constitutes tlie 
ideal of health, since when we become 
aware of the labored action of any 
member it is a signal that that mem- 
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ber is out of order and in dan- 
ger of disease. 

As to the young youth seems 
natural and eternal, so to the 
healthy body disease is a far- 
off and scarcely credited con- 
dition. Yet physical develop- 
ment in its best sense yes 
on the harmonious growth of 
the entire organism. And to 
attain this it is well to consider 
our health while we are yet in 
a healthy state. Our bodies 
are constantly growing, chan- 
ging, developing in every part, 
and in the intimate relation 
which every part of the body 
bears to every other part, de- 
ficient development of any one 
region cannot exist without af- 
fecting other regions unfavor- 
ably. 

This harmonious develop- 
ment of the body has a very 
practical relation, not only to 
ideal health, but also to our 
enjoyment of life, and for this 
reason: we shall find, either in 
work or play, that the body is 
practically as strong only as its 
weakest part, and that instead 
of living up to the capacity of 
enjoyment of the healthiest and 
strongest parts of our organi- 
zation, we are constantly dom- 
inated by the vexatious limita- 
tions of the weakest. Physi- 
cally the poorest and not the 
best of us makes the standard 
of what we do or can become. 

The man with a magnificent 
frame and splendid muscles 
cannot save himself in a race 
for his life, because off in a 
corner of his heart is a tiny 
valve which has been leaking 
like a broken dam, and in this 
supreme moment it becomes 
the dominating element. In- 
stead of being able to endure 
fatigue with the vigor of his 
best organs, he is vanquished 
by the weakness of his poorest. 

And this principle holds true 
with the student, the athlete, 
and the society girl. The weak 
ness of a stomach disorders a 
fine imagination; a tired back 
spoils the game; an easily 
twisted ankle stops the dance. 
Nine-tenths of our body may 
be equal to the effort, but if 
the remaining tenth fail us at 
the critical moment the sport 
for us is over. 

And these truths should go 
far to teach us that, for purely 
selfish reasons, if for no others, 
we should give our bodies all 
opportunities for developing 
bone and muscle and brain 
and vital organs to their ut- 
most capacity and their most 
healthful relations. Not only 
for health’s sake, or for art's 
sake, but that we may get the 
full scope and the utmost en 
joyment from our lives 

And it certainly is true that we have it in our power to 
affect the physical development of the body by bringing 
certain falbesnens to bear upon it. By training in right 
directions and by right methods, and by constant watch 
fulness for the weakest places in our fortress, will we be 
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BACK VIEW OF FRENCH GOWN ON FRONT PAGE. 


able to so strengthen it as to secure its impregnability. 
Only by such methods can we attain and retain that con- 
dition of perfect health that is for all purposes ideal. 


NEW PARIS TOILETTES. 


LUE and green together have not yet reached their 

height of popularity, and promise to be a fashionable 
combination in autumn and winter toilettes. A certain 
bright shade of green with glints of _— in it is found to 
combine well with almost any shade of blue. The first 
gown in the illustration on the front 
page shows this arrangement from the 
Maison Worth. The dress is a gauf- 
fered crépon of the deepest crinkles, in 
a shade of navy-blue, trimmed with 
bright and light green glacé velvet. 
The corsage is chiffon of the blue of 
the crépon, with the fulness in front 
held in gathered tucks just below the 
collar, and accordion-pleated down to 
the belt. On either side of this pleat- 
ing is a wide band of white guipure, 
starting on the shoulders, and taken into 
the belt rather bouffantly in front and 
back. Puffed sleeves of crépon are 
caught at the elbow by large loops of 
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wide glacé grcen velvet ribbon. 
The collar of the same green 
ribbon has aigrette bows or 
asses’ ears pointing upward on 
the sides. The ribbon belt has 
four long ends descending on 
the skirt—two in front, two in 
back—each finished by a large 
rosette bow. 

The hat, from Virot, is 

slightly lifted in front, and is 
rolled up in the back close 
against the crown. A wreath 
of roses on a bed of ivy leaves 
starts on the back hair, mounts 
on the brim, and thence al- 
most surrounds the crown of 
the hat. On the right side 
is an enormous bow of blue 
faille ribbon with erect aigrette 
loops. 
Correspondents who ask sug- 
gestions for afternoon and call- 
ing gowns for early autumn 
trousseaux will find this model 
excellent, not only for crépons, 
Dut for taffeta dresses, and for 
other woollens combined with 
the new Oriental silks in rich 
cashmere’ coloring, or with 
the chameleon silks of many 
shades. 

The dainty morning dress 
shown is of pure white linen. 
It is of the simplest possible 
shape, depending for its beauty 
on its admirable cut and on the 
rich bands of embroidery that 
extend over the shoulders and 
down the front and back of 
the skirt. In the back the em- 
broidery is shortened in points 
between the godets of the 
skirt, else it would be crushed 
when satupon. On the shoul- 
der points it is made to flare 
slightly, and the full linen 
sleeves have lengthwise points 
of embroidery in their puffs. 
The turned-over collar has 
an application of embroidery 
through the middle,and is com- 
mer by a cravat bow of 

lack satin. The black satin 
belt is lapped in front, and has 
a wide bow in the back. 

Later in the season this 
model will be copied in white 
or gray alpaca, in cashmere, or 
in cloth for the house gowns 
of trousseaux, and will be 
trimmed with green, nastur- 
tium, or rose velvet ribbon. 

A bridemaid at an early au- 
tumn wedding can have no 
prettier model for her dress 
than that from the Maison 
Gueyton of Paris, shown on 
page 724. It is of white mus- 
lin over rose taffeta. The 
dress illustrated has printed 
branches upon it, but dotted 
or striped muslins can be sim- 
ilarly made with charming ef- 
fect. The corsage is trimmed 
in front and on the shoulders 
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with insertions of yellow guipure lace. 
around the waist under a belt of pink satin. 
collar-band of guipure has a little ruffle of the white mus- 


It is gathered all 
A straight 


lin falling over it. Elbow sleeves are slightly draped 
puffs, ornamented with double ruffles descending on the 
outside from shoulder to elbow, 

rhe large hat of white straw is in one of the new au- 
[t has also the new buckle of rhinestones 
on the front of the crown, with an immense 
panache of white ostrich feathers ou one side and soft 
puffs of white tulle on the other. Gloves and parasol are 
white 
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MISS MILLICAN’S WINDOW. 
BY GERTRUDE CHRISTIAN FOSDICK 


‘UPPER was just over, and the guests at the Dearborn 
b House in old Nantucket had gathered on the front 
piazza Lo see the new arrivals drive up from the afternoon 
boat. They seated themselves in a row on either side of 
the doorway, occupying nearly all of the narrow portico, 
which overlaps the sidewalk, and is reached by six or 
eight steps at either end. 

As for Miss Millican, who sat up very straight in the 
middle of the row knitting a ‘cloud ” to give to dear Mrs. 
Simpson (the minister's wife who was to leave the next 
day), she took very little notice of the passers-by except 
to drop a stitch every time she had to puil aside her skirt, 
and kept right on with her conversation with Mrs. Meggs 
from Denver 

You see the Simpsons and the McElroys are leaving 
to-morrow,” svid Miss Millican, 

You are in the annex, I believe, Miss Millicauv,” said 
Mrs. Meggs. ‘‘ Are there many guests there?” 

Oh dear, yes. The annex is very popular, and I am 
in constant dread that the room next mine will be taken. 
My friend Ann Smith has had it for years, and we agree 
perfectly about the window, so I did not mind, but I have 
just had a letter from her saying that ber sister-in-law has 
died and she must stay and take care of John's children, 
and lam so afraid that some stranger may take the room, 
and then | don't know what I should do about that win 
dow! 

But, my dear Miss Millican, you don’t mean to say 
that your window can be controiled by the occupant of 
the next room!” 

Yes, that is just what I do mean to say 
is this way. It was once one large room with ove large 
window, and now it is divided into two small rooms with 
half of a window for each. Indeed, the partition that 
divides the room divides the window also. I like plenty 
of air, and so does Anu Smith, so it was all right when she 
came 

Dear me, that is awkward!" But just here the large 
burge from the boat arrives, bringing many visitors to the 
Dearborn, and the conversation is suspended in the greater 
interest of seeing the strangers alight. 

I beg ten thousand pardons, madam,” stammered one 
of these, getting very red in the face, as he trod on Miss 
Millican’s toe, ‘I trust you bave sustained no injury?” 

Ob no, it is nothing; pray don’t mention it,” said Miss 
Millican, setting her teeth firmly together and trying to 
control the expression of agony in her face. 

** How it must have hurt you, dear!” said Mrs. Meggs 
from Denver, as he passed out of hearing. 

Yes, indeed!” cried poor little Miss Millican. 

“Some men are so awkward,” continued sympathetic 
Mrs. Meggs 

‘Oh no, don’t say that, Mrs. Meggs; I am sure.that one 
was graceful in juinping out of the barge.” 

* And very awkward in jumping on a lady’s foot,” in 
sisted Mrs. Meggs 

‘His name is Smithson,” exclaimed Miss Stern, who 
had rushed into the office before the ink was dry on the 
register, to be the first to announce the stranger's name— 
* James R. Smithson!” 

‘Well, thank Heaven it isn’t Smith! There are three 
men here who answer to that name already,” said Mrs 
Meggs, with asperity 

“Such a nice-looking man; probably a professor or a 
clergyman,” said Miss Millican. 

People were apt to speak of Miss Millican as ‘ poor 
dear Miss Millican” for some unexplained reason,and when 
she sung ‘* Douglas, Douglas, tender and true,” she put so 
much real feeling into it that there was an unexpressed 
belief that some tender and true Douglas, belonging to 
Miss Millican, had been laid under thie sod. 

In all her mild and inoffensive life Miss Millican had 
never given intentional pain to any one, and although 
it was known that she was ‘‘set” in her ways, and apt to 
lose her temper in discussing politics and religion, she was 
a general favorite at the Dearborn House, and as she en- 
tered the long narrow dining-room, between the rows of 
tables on each side, she was accosted with ‘‘Good-morn- 
Miss Millican!” ‘How are you, Miss Millican?’ 
‘* Pleasant morning, Miss Millican!” until she reached her 
seat at the far end in quite a flutter of pleasurable excite- 
meat. Mothers liked ber because she spoke to all the 
children as ‘' dollin’,” and took an interest in their pains 
and their flannels, and the young people liked her because 
she played waltzes for them to dance, with the perfect 
time of a hand-organ, and was almost as indefatigable. 
The old people liked her because she was always ready 
for a rubber at whist. In short, a most obliging meniber 
of society was the little cheery spinster. 

Evenings were generally rather dull at the Dearborn, 
and the lady retired early, as people do in Nantucket, but 
to-night she sat up late to finish Mrs. Simpson's ‘‘ cloud.” 
Then she tied it up in a white paper with her card, on 
which was written, in ber small, neat band, ‘‘From a 
friend.” This package she delivered to the clerk, with 
instructions that it was surely to be placed at Mrs. Simp- 
son's plate in the morning 

Having arranged this parting surprise for her friend, 
Miss Millican gathered her knitting materials in her black 
satin bag and tripped over to the annex. It was only a 
step from the Dearborn, but far enough for Miss Millican 
to enjoy the sweet soft night air and notice the fine effect 
of the moon behind the church tower, from which the 
splendid tones of the old Spanish bell rang out its eleven 
silver strokes 

The door of the annex stood wide open, as it did day 
and bight, for nobody locks a door in honest Nantucket. 

Miss Millican took one of the lighted Jamps from the 
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hall, and went quietly up the two flights of stairs which 
led to her little room in the roof. As she entered she 
drew a gasping sigh. 

**Dear me, what can Hannah be thinking about?” she 
said aloud, as she spied her window close shut. She put 
down her lamp, and crossing the room, threw the window 
wide open, and drew in a long breath of the sweet out- 
doors. Then she deftly put up her curls in paper, un- 
dressed, putting each article in its proper place, blew out 
her lamp, and was soon sleeping quietly, as she 
both a clear conscience and digestion. Wooed by 
the soft sea air and the distant sound of lapping water, 
she dreamed she was down by the sea watching the bath- 
ers. ‘Then she was trudging home through the town, and 
the sun grew hotter and hotter, and the way secmed long. 
Finally she came upon an old tower built of brick. In the 
doorway stood the man who had stepped on her foot, and 
he beckoned her to come in. She entered, and started to 
climb with him the interminable steps which led to the top. 
She felt tired, and it grew hotter and hotter. When she 
touched the walls she found them fiery,and the atmosphere 
80 close she could hardly breathe. She gasped, and begged 
her companion to let her go down, but he only pointed up 
where she could see the opening, which never grew any 
nearer; and she trudged on until finally she could go no 
farther. Then, desperate and suffocating, she pushed past 
her guide and fell down—down the hot steps, until— Miss 
Millican awoke and sat up in bed, relieved to find her hor- 
rible experience only a dream. But the atmosphere of 
the room seemed almost as bad as thatof her dream. She 
put her hand to her throbbing head and gasped still; she 
got up and felt her way to the window, thinking the wind 
had changed during the night. What was her consterna- 
tion to find the window shut! At first she stood dazed; 
there was something uncanny about such things happen- 
ing in the dead of the night. Was it possible that she had 
walked in her sleep during that disturbing dream and put 
down the window? At any rate, she would have air now 
at any cost, and she fiercely threw open the sash. 

Just at that moment she heard a feeble cough in the 
next room, which explained what mystery there had been 
in the closed window. She did not know the room was 
occupied, and she considered herself badly treated that 
she had not been told. 

Then ensued an amusing struggle between the lady and 
her next-door neighbor. ‘The invisible guest closed the 
window as soon as it was opened by Miss Millican; and 
finally, finding that he had the advantage on his side, 
the new comer fastened it securely and went triumphantly 
to sleep, of which fact regular and sonorous breathing 
soon gave audible evidence. 

Anger is not conducive to sleep, and the sound of that 
loud and regular breathing in the next room acted on 
Miss Millican’s nerves. She tossed from side to side. The 
sight of that closed window, which she had no power to 
open, was more than she could bear. She heard the 
old Spanish bell in the belfry near by strike one, two, 
three, four, and then she just lost herself for a while 
with the half consciousness that the door must be closed 
before daylight, which made her wake with a start many 
times. Indeed, it was a horrible night to Miss Millican, 
and at last when she waked and found it really broad 
day it was a relief to have it over. She arose hurried- 
ly, and was about to close her door when her attention 
was attracted to something outside her neighbor's door, 
which was close to her own. Surely those were no 
woman’s shoes. She gazed at them as if spellbound. 
There was something strangely familiar about them too. 
Ah, at last she has it! They were the veritable gaiters 
that, in tripping past her on the portico yesterday after- 
noon, had encroached on her own, and her neighbor—was 
the owner of the gaiters, of course. 

She closed the door and sat down on the side of her bed 
to take in the situation. ‘‘ Humph! and to think that I 
admired him as he jumped from the barge! Well, I 
never!” 

She robed herself slowly and carefully, as was her wont, 
aud went over to the Dearborn to breakfast, still in a very 
uncharitable frame of mind. She had the usual ovation on 
entering the dining-room, which slightly smoothed her 
ruffled spirits. But to the mild question of Mrs. Meggs, 
“How did you sleep, dear?” she answered, snappishly: 
‘Bleep? I did not sleep atall. I had a fiend—” 

**Oh, Miss Millican, see! there is the gentleman who 
arrived last night. Tue one who stepped on your foot, 
you know. And, yes, do look, the head waiter is bring- 
‘ng him to our table!” 

Sut, to her surprise, Miss Millican uttered no word of 
pleasure, but simply got very red in the face, and met the 
stranger's pleasant ‘‘ good-morning” with such an indig- 
nant, wrathful look that Mrs. Meggs was ashamed,and said 
the,worst thing she could under the circumstances: ‘‘I fear, 
dear, you did have a very bad night.” Thereupon Miss 
Millican grew several shades redder, and glared at the 
stranger with so much ire that Mrs. Meggs was fright- 
ened. 

** What on earth can be the matter with her?” wondered 
Mrs. Meggs. ‘‘1 never knew Caroline Millican to act so. 
Never.” 


By way of guiding the conversation into safer channels, 
and allowing Miss Millican to compose herself, she ad- 
dressed the stranger with— 

“I hope, sir, you find the Nantucket air agreeable?” 

** Ah, yes, very good air—that is, if you don’t get too 
much of it. I have a bronchial trouble, madam, and I 
find the night air very trying. There are some people, 
madam, who never had an ache or pain in their lives, who 
don’t or won't realize that we are not all built alike, ma- 
dam.” He raised his voice as he went on, and as he fin- 
ished, his eyes swept around the table as though he chal- 
lenged contradiction. Miss Millican glared back at him 
from her corner next the wall, and half opened her mouth 
to speak, but Mrs. Meggs, fearful of the result, hastened 
to interrupt her. 

‘* You are quite right, quite right, sir,” hardly know- 
ing what she said, onl greatly wondering at so much un- 
explained brimstone in the morning air; she turned to 
Miss Millican, expecting her to concur, but was met with 
one of the ireful looks which she had believed were in- 
tended for Mr. Smithson alone. ‘‘ What on earth has come 
over her? I never knew Caroline Millican to act so!” 

Miss Millican went straight to ber room after breakfast, 
and was glad to find her window open. Her neighbor 
had had the decency to open his on leaving his room, at 
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Thenceforth the was kept between them, though 
Miss Millican distinctly avoided the gentleman whenever 
she could do so without offence. 

One beautiful morning Miss Millican was invited by three 
friends to drive with them over to Siasconset to spend the 
day. They eg | to take lunch with them and eat it 
on. the beach. illican hesitated, as she had proim- 
ised Dorothy Gardner to teach her to play euchre so that 
she might join the progressive euchre party to be given 
that evening, and Miss Mlillican never broke her promise. 
There was much discussion, and finally it was decided to 
start without her, and that Miss Millican should take the 
train over in time to join them at dinner and drive back 
with them in the carringe. So the three ladies drove off 
merrily, and the fourth seated herself at a small table with 
her pupil and went diligently to work. Over and over 
again she explained to Dorothy the difference between 
the right and left bower and the paramount importance 
of the joker, but Dorothy was unusually dull that morn- 
ing, and when Miss Millican was free to go She found that 
she had very little time to catch the train. Indeed, the 
time-table gave her only two minutes, but this did not 
frighten her. She knew Nantucket and the ways of the 
Siasconset Railroad too well. She just ran through Stone 
Alley to Washington Street, instead of going to the station, 
and waved her red umbrella to the engineer to stop the 
train for her. The signal was obeyed, and every one 
looked out to see who had stopped the train, and little 
Miss Millican stepped aboard with a face almost the color 
of her silk umbrella from her run down the hill from the 
**Dearborn.” The one coach which the ’Sconset Railroad 
allows itself was very crowded to-day, as there was an ex- 
cursion from Martha's Vineyard on the steamer Gay Head, 
and very many of the excursionists were now bound for 
*Sconset, Miss Millican was puzzled to find a seat, when a 
gentleman arose midway the coach and politely waved 
her to take his. She sank into it, grateful to escape so 
much observation, and looked up to thank her knight, 
when she, for the first time, discovered that she was in- 
debted to an acquaintance. 

**Why, Mr. Smithson, 1 did not know you were ov the 
train.” 

It was the first time that she had addressed him so un- 
guardedly, and he leaned over her to reply with a pleased 
expression in his eyes which made Miss Millican feel 
quite young. 

** Yes, lam going to Surfside. I heard the town crier 
announce just now that the surf was fine to-day, and as 
I had nothing better to do, I thought I would run over to 
see it—and now,” he added, gallantly, ‘1 am very much 
pleased that I came.” 

Miss Millican blushed quite prettily, and felt younger 
still. 

** I suppose you are going to Surfside also?” he asked. 

She explained at some length her little excursion, and 
they chatted on companionably. Mr. Smithson’s tall fig- 
ure bending over her gave even commonplaces a certain 
romantic bearing which they might not otherwise have 
possessed. It seemed nice to be looking up to so dis- 
tinguished an individual, and she found it rather excit- 
ing to be the recipient of attentions which were not given 
her in trust for some younger and more attractive com- 
panion, 

All this time the train was rattling on in its most unique 
fashion, swaying from side to side, jolting, rolling, bump- 
ing, as if it were making forty miles an hour, whereas it 
was going slowly enough for the boys to get off and on at 
will whenever they saw a shell or wild flower which 
attracted them. Just now it passes the life-saving sta- 
tion and takes its route near to the sea, which is very 
beautiful to-day. The great blue waves come rolling in 
just below the cliff, and break in pearly white foam on the 
yellow beach below. With a sharp whistle and ringing 
of bells the train draws up at the Surfside Hotel, the one 
station on the seven miles which separate Nantucket 
from ‘’Sconset. And here Mr. Smithson lifts bis hat, 
wishing Miss Millican a very pleasant outing, and dis 
appears. Miss Millican sits gazing out at the great, blue, 
changing deep, with no land nearer than Portugal, and 
her thoughts start off on a wild-goose imagining which 
might have led her—nobody knows where—had they pot 
been suddenly checked by the swaying of the train very 
much to one side, and a decided full stop, which throws 
every ove forward on to the seat in front and back again 
—then a grinding of the wheels in the sand, and the whole 
thing is still. 

‘** What on earth has happened?” cry the excursionists, 
sprivging to their feet in real alarm. 

Not so the Nantucketers. They are perfectly used to 
this sort of thing. They know that the rickety little en- 
gine has wandered off the more rickety rails, and has stuck 
its ugly black nose into the soft white saud—that is al) 
The men in charge take it as though it were a daily oc 
currence, which, by-the-way, it very nearly is, and go oif 
to examine the engine and get out their *‘ jack,” which 
they always carry for such accidents, and proceed in a 
lazy Nantucket fashion to persuade their engine to get on 
to the beaten track again. 

** How long will it take?” asks one man, looking at his 
watch, 

* Dun’no’. 
theerabouts.” 

‘Gracious! and that boat goes back to the Vineyard ut 
five.” 

Disgusted little parties gather and abuse the ’Scon- 
set Railroad and the thriftless Nantucketers. ‘Then they 
demand their fare returned, but are laughingly referrcd 
to the management, and as it is clearly demonstrated that 
no management exists, they go off, carrying their hand- 
bags, in the worst possible humor, especially as it is the 
hottest hour of the day. 

Most of them trudge back to Surfside, as that is much 
nearer than ’Sconset, and beguile the time in comparing 
notes as to their sensations, and delivering free lectures 
to each other as to what ought to be done with the ‘Scon- 
set Railroad to make it a success. 

As for Miss Millican, always a good walker, she took 


Sometimes it takes more’n half a day, or 


her hand- in one hand and her red umbrella in the 
other, and determined to walk to ‘Sconset to join her 
friends. She set out quite cheerily, but soon found that 


the sun was terribly hot, and that her bag was grow- 
ing heavier all the time. She had only gone a mile or so 
when she had to sit down on the moor to rest.. The wind 
was dying out, and the sun blazed hotter and hotter, and 
there was no shude auywhere, only glaring white saud, 
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In the mean time Mr. Smithson had arrived at the 
“ Surfside,” chatted with the clerk over two bottles of 
ginger ale, and sat for a moment on the piazza, enjoy- 

g the fine view of the water. Soon he observed peo- 
ple straggling down the track in twos and threes from 
the direction of ’Sconset. Much he marvelled that’ they 
should have chosen so warm a day for their long walk. 
Presently he saw others doing the same thing, and some 
of them carrying large hand-bags, and he began to ques- 
tion their sanity, until the Surfside folk explained to him 
that the ‘Sconset train had run off the track. 

Mr. Smithson’s mind was made up immediately. He 
raised his green-lined sun-umbrellu and started off at a 


brisk pace in the direction of the accident. He eagerly 
scanned the faces of the excursionists who him on 


their way to the Surfside, hoping to meet Miss Millican 
and escort her back to dine téte-d-téte with him at the 
hotel, which anticipation gave him real pleasure. But he 
passed them all without finding her, and the thought that 
she might have been injured, since he had not met her, 
gave him a shock; and he quickened his pace nervously, 
until he reached the train, with the engine and baggage- 
car well planted in the sand. He boarded the passenger- 
coach, which only leaned slightly to one side, and still held 
a few gers, who were discussing the situation, but 
Miss Millican was not amongthem. So he left the car and 
set out towards ’Sconset. e had walked about two miles 
up hill and down, following the track, when he recognized 
the red parasol going along at a snail’s pace in front, and it 
seemed to him that the little figure swayed very uncertain- 
ly. With quick long strides he was at her side, just in time 
to see the parasol drop to one side and to catch the faint- 
ing woman in his weg arms, 

**Oh, Mr. Smithson, 1 am so glad to see you!” said poor 
little Miss Millican, begianing to cry in a subdued apol- 
ogetic fashion. *‘ My head felt so queer, I thought I was 
going to fall.” 

Mr. Smithson, who had seen persons overcome by heat 
before, knew what the white face and queer-feeling head 
meant perfectly, and half carried Miss Millican straight 
down the embankment before she knew what he was 
about. He put her down in the nearest approach to shade 
he could find, took off her hat, and dipping his own full 
of water by placing it under a wave, he began to wet her 
head and face. His big umbrella afforded a refreshing 
shade, and he made her lie very still, with her eyes shut, 
which she did most willingly, as she felt so exhausted, 
while he fanned her gently with his hat. It was very 
grateful to Miss Millican to be thus cared for in her help- 
lessuess. What woman does not enjov the active atten- 
tions of a strong, manly man! “ How good you are!” she 
murmured from time to time. 

Soon the blood came back to ber face. She tried to sit 
up, and wondered if her bangs did not look a fright with 
the water dripping off the ends. 

* Lie still,” said Mr. Smithson, in the masterful way 
that women like in good men; ‘I am going up to rescue 
your red parasol now, which I forgot until I had rescued 
you.” 

: There was an emphasis on the you which made Miss 
Milliean feel very warm about the heart, and of more 
value in her own eyes than she had felt for some time. 
She gave him a smile, as he looked back at her, of such 
grateful content that Mr. Smithson leaped up the em- 
bankment like a boy, and was back in no time, carrying 
her parasol almost as tenderly as he had carried her. 

“T found this, too,” he said, throwing himself down be- 
side her on the sand. 

“Oh yes, that is my satchel; I must have dropped that 
before I dropped the parasol. Mrs. Meggs would have 
me promise to bring my bathing-suit. We were to take a 
dip in the sea before dinner. 1 suppose they are all bath- 
ing now, and wondering why I did not keep my engage- 
ment.” 

Friendships grow like Jonah's gourd in Nantucket, and 
it is the extraordinary that sometimes happens. But that 
Mr. Smithson and Caroline Millican a few weeks later 
should have announced an engagement for life, and that 
Mrs. Meggs and Mrs. Dunbar should have danced at their 
wedding, could scarcely have been predicted by those who 
had ‘witnessed their first acquaintance. 


THE SPEECH OF SOUTHERN WOMEN. 


N a valuable little book on Our Mother-Tongue, Mr. 
Theodore H. Mead, who formerly was a frequent con- 
tributor to the pages of the Bazar, has expressed with 
force and clearness some timely truths about the way we 
speak English here in America. It was brave for him to 
do this, as when any of us have the hardilood to say what 
is true, without reference to the pleasure or the offence 
that such a truth may give, we run the great risk of being 
accused of being un-American—a sin just now the most 
grievous in the calendar, whether it consists merely in 
telling the truth or in refraining from telling untruths. 
For instance, in his book Mr. Mead says: ‘‘It is only 
stating the opinion of travelled men, quite competent as 
judges, to say that our American women lack only one 
thing to make them the most charming women in the 
world. One thing, however, they do too often lack, and 
that thing is a pleasant manner of speech. Every one 
who has been much abroad has heard cultivated English 
people tell of the admiration excited by some pretty 
American girl, of her tasteful dress, fearless yet graceful 
manner, pure and intelligent expression, and of the disen- 
chantmeut, amounting almost to dismay, with which they 
have heard her speech. It is not that American women 
speak really worse than their countrymen—on the con- 
trary, their enunciation, especially of the vowels, is usually 
more distinct—but their voices being pitched higher, every 
defect is more conspicuous and undoubtedly the special 
charm of their appearance causes more to be expected of 
them. American women have a reputation abroad, not 
only, as we all know, for personal beauty, but for social 
tact and for harmonious toilettes; but it is rare that the 
disappointment already alluded to is not experienced by 
those accustomed to the trained and sonorous voices so 
generally heard in the best society in all parts of Europe.” 
There are many serious men and women in the United 
States who will believe that this is an unkind and an un- 
called-for indictment. But I am of those who believe 
that Mr. Mead’s gentleness and courtesy compelled him 
to understate rather than overstate the case he had in hand. 
When I have been long abroad and have heard Americans 
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speak their mother-tongue very seldom, I have alway 
been shocked and ~~} when t reached home and real- 
ized how sloven] the speech that we ordinarily hear. 
The English of the average American does not sound to 
unaccustomed ears like En lish at all, but like some ill- 
defined, ill-regulated gibberish—a language without rules, 
the speech of a semi-civilization. This is not on account 
of the choice of words, or the conversational style, or the 
grammatical accuracy. Americans probably, take them 
by and large—the educated and the uneducated—speak 
with as much grammatical accuracy as and with a more 
picturesque fluency than any people in the world. The 
difficulty is with the tone, with the enunciation. We pay 
little or no attention to the resonant giving out of the 
vowel sounds by the vocal organs, and even less attention, 
if possible, to the combination of vowel and consonant 
sounds in words. This leaves our speech unfinished, un- 
— often harsh and discordant. Even women who 
save been trained to sing with charming skill and effect 
often lapse, when speaking, into harsh inaccuracy of 
enunciation quite incredible until note has been taken of 
the habit. On one occasion I was invited to hear the 
singing of a young lady from the Northwest, trained by 
an Italian master in New York. Sbe had great vocal 
gifts, and had evidently worked to good purpose, for she 
urnished excellent entertainment and gave great pleasure 
with her songs. 1 asked to be presented, so that I might 
thank and congratulate her. At once I regretted my 
courteous action, for her speaking voice was the opposile 
of pleasant, and the rasping employment of the harsher 
consonants was most disenchanting. ‘This is a case in 
illustration, and not one from which a generalization has 
been made. Indeed, it is really a notable thing, a some- 
thing that is instantly remarked, when an American 
woman in speaking has a pleasant voice and uses it with 
good modulation. 

But there are women in America who, as a rule, even 
in conversation, have quite sweet voices, and a method 
of speaking which could be made at once pleasant and 
correct. I allude to the women of the Southern States. 
This is due no doubt to the purer and more sonorous use 
of the vowels by Southern women than by their Northern 
sisters, and to the less harsh employment of the conso- 
nunts. The useful but dangerous ‘‘r,” which plays 
such sad havoc in the speech of the majority of Ameri- 
cans, is all but ignored by Southern women, and many of 
them are as innocent of ‘‘ r’s” as Cockneys are of *‘h’s.” 
Probably, however, the musical effect comes to a greater 
extent from the proper use of the vowels—from giving its 
full significance, for instance, to ‘‘u,” instead of givin 
that vowel the sound ‘‘oo.” A Southern woman woul 
never speak of reading a ‘‘ Noo York noospaper”; she 
would not eat a ‘‘stoo,” nor would she go out in the 
“doo.” She would, however, open the ‘‘doe” and walk 
over the “ floe.” She knows her “u's” very well, but 
has little acquaintance with any ‘‘r’s.” But even the 
ignoring of the “r’s” entirely has not in it nearly of the 
offence of giving to them more than their due significance. 
A ‘‘dofe” and a “ flore,” where the “r” in each word is 
long and somewhat rolling, seem something else than what 
we should be accustomed to, while the pleasant greeting 
from a friend, ‘‘Good-morning,” with a roll in the ‘* r,” 
has in it something of the sound of menace rather than 
friendliness. 

I have often wondered why Southern women should use 
these vowels and consonants more pleasantly than other 
Americans, and I have reached a conclusion which many 
Southern women—my sisters and other kinsfolk among 
the rest—will no doubt fail to acquiesce in. ‘They cer- 
tainly did not achieve these pleasant results through train- 
ing, because, if anything, they are not as carefully trained 
at school as girls in the Northern States. Nor could it 
have been entirely by inheritance, for there is not a great 
difference between the ancestry in the North and South, 
though in the latter section the people may be a trifle 
more homogeneously English. The difference, I am per- 
suaded, is due in a very great measure, if not entirely, to 
the influence that the negroes have had in the speech of 
the Southern people. Children, who start out in life with 
voices as sweet as the chirping of birds, and tones as pure 
as the notes of a flute, learn their first words from the 
nurses in whose charge they are, and Southern children 
are ar reared by negro nurses. What they then 
learn gradually, and generation by generation, becomes 
easily apart of the speech of the mature man and woman. 
And the woman, staying more at bome and coming less 
in contact with the big world, preserves more of the 
lessons and habits of infancy than the man. Now the 
negro, by nature, by instinct, discards what is harsh, dis- 
cordant, and unmusical in speech, and for the same reason 
adopts that which is pleasant and musical to the ear. I 
think no one will contest this assumption who has ever 


heard the negroes speak and sing in those parts of the , 


South where, on account of their numerical superiority, 
they are very little under any influence save that of their 
own race, African travellers have also assured me that 
one of the peculiarities of the savage of the jungle was 
his natural fondness for the soft-sounding and the harmo- 
nious. If my theory be true, that negro influevce has 
contributed to the soft sweet voices of the Southern 
women, then I am sure they have much to thank this race 
for besides the faithful service which has been rendered 
by them for so many generations. 

But the speaking of Southern women is by no means 
perfect; it only seems most admirable when contrasted 
with the speaking of a lady, say, from New Jersey, from 
lilinois, from Ohio, or from western New York. The 
speech of a Southern woman, when compared with that of 
a cultivated English woman, will furnish a contrast not at 
all to the advantage of the American. In the Southern 
woman’s pronunciation there is usually a carelessness, 
which, though a — of the very method which produces 
pleasing results in enunciation, is very much to be de- 
plored. I will not go into the particulars, it is not at all 
necessary, but at the same time I cannot refrain from say- 
ing that this carelessness is not in the least more marked 
than in Northern or Western women. It may be that in 
this indulgence the Southern woman but proclaims her 
true Americanism—an Americanism of which I am sure 
neither she nor any of her sisters need in the least feel 
proud. This carelessness is never seen with more offen- 
sive obtrusiveness than on the stage where the actors in 
the company have been gathered from the four quarters 
of the country. Let her be ever so gifted by nature, it is 
a@ most seldom thing that an American woman on the 
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stage does not either bite off her words or splutter in 
speaking, so that it is painful to hear. If there happen 
to be in a company, such as the one alluded to, one well- 
trained English girl, her voice is sure to ring out pure and 
musical, and her words to come from her mouth with a 
purity of pronunciation which freights them with elo- 
quence. These Southern women, starting with such ad- 
vantages, it seems to me,should go a few steps further, 
and attain the sweet perfection of speech so nearly within 
their reach. 

It may be that the learned Dr. Noah Webster, when 
making his dictionary, out of too great hospitality and 
liberality, is responsible for the great diversity, and there- 
fore carelessness, of pronunciation in America. Indeed, I 
am persuaded that he is. If I seem a trifle too forward, 
a little ungallant, in what I have said, I trust that the 
ladies who take offence will place the blame upon him 
rather than upon me Jno, Grimer SPEED. 
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K. E—A young lady should acknowledge a letter of congratala- 


tion on ber engagement with a personal note; this is correct whether 
the vo peg eng A letter is sent by a friend of her own or a relative 
or friend of her flancé’s who is a stranger to her. The only excep- 
tion is when she has already written 4 gag t 
to friends, whose return notes, of course, she need not answer. The 








tests at a dinner given to an Ag shou! rela- 
tives or very intimate friends of the engaged cou Information on 
all these subjects will be found in Mra. Sherwood’s book on Manners 
and Social Usages. 


M.—It is corey feasible to prevent mould forming upon the top of 
reserves and jellies. Even if the jars or glasses are filled souneniow: 
ng and sealed while boiling bot in “ lightning "’ jars, the contents will 

shrink a little in cooling. It is practically impossible to have the 
smal] space thus left a perfect vacuum, and the condensation of the air 
produces the fungus growth known as mould. This, however, will 
not affect the preserves in the least. If carefully removed when the 
jar is opened, the preserves will be found uninjured in taste and ap- 
pearance. When jellies are covered with brandied or waxed tirsue- 
paper, the mould gathers upon this instead of upon the jelly. The 
trouble is leas likely to occur when all the proper conditions have been 
complied with in selecting and putting up the fruit. This you seem to 
have done. 

New Haven.—There are many French books that are both interest- 
ing and quite barmless, even from an Anglo-Saxon point of view, The 
old but ever-charming Paul et Virginie, by Bernardin de St.-Pierre, 
is a classic, and should be read by every French student, Corinne 
should also be on ber list, though the French of this is not so easy as 
that of some other novels. i by Saintine, is another classic. 
Edmond About's Tolla, Le Roi des Mi nes, and L’Homme d U' Oreille 
Cassée are all iuteresting. Ludovic Halévy's L’ Abbé Constantin, Ma- 
dame Henri Greville’s Dosia and Sonia, and Madame Craven's Anne 
Sevérin and Fleur: may all be read with —— and without injary 
by a school-girl. There are others nearly as good—the charming 
Le Réve, written by Zola for his young, danghter; Dumas’s Tulipe 
Noire; Tineean'’s Pius fort que la Haine and Ma Grande. Among 
modern French plays for parlor or school-room reading are Augier's 
Le Gendre de M. Poirier, Labiche’s La Grammaire, Les is de Fée, 
Meilhac-Halévy’s Tricoche et Cacolet, Scribe’s Valérie, and Ohnet's 
Maitre de For: 

F.—Window-seats in a hall or library should have an upholstered 
cushion seat made of a separate hair mattress to fit exactly, tufted or 
plain, as preferred. The seats themselves can be of wood, finished in 
panels or upholstered with the same material as the seat, gathered in 
— box-pleats or plain, with large brase nails as a heading. 

B. M.—It is not customary for a bride to pay the pena ex- 
nees of her bridemaids to and from her wedding, even if they live at 

a long distance from the place in which the marriage is to be; if she 
wishes to have a relative or friend officiate who she knows cannot af- 
ford the journey, she should mention her desire to pay for the trip 
when she invites ber to act as her bridemaid, otherwise it is understood 
that the bridemaids are to pay their own expenses. At a church wed- 
ding the bride’s father is ex to pay for the music, flowers, and 
all the expenses except the bouquets of the bride and bridemaids and 
the carriages for the ushers and the bride and groom to leave the 
church in; the groom pays for these. Address the Duke of Argyl! as, 
His Grace the Duke of Argyll, Atheneum Club, London W., England. 

C. A. P.—It is never proper at a dining-table to remove the knife and 
fork from the plate, whether to t or to have it by the 
waitress. One is not expected to lift or hand the plate one's self, as the 
waitress should — be in readiness to pase the plate on a salver, 
and she can arrange the knife and fork suitably. 

Twenty Years’ Sussoriner —If the wood-work in a bedroom is oak 
or pine, it is prettier to have the wood of the furniture to match, but you 
can use mahogany if you wish. For such a room a light French floral 
paper is good, ——s with a white background, and the design in 
pinks and greens finished without frieze, but a plain painted moulding 
at the top. The dressing for a bed depends somewhat on the style of 
beds ; for a brass or iron bedstead a light muslin or dimity spread 
with valance and canopy of the same is suitable; for a heavy wooden 
modern bedetead, b ie or some heavy embroidered material is ap- 
propriate with a wooden canopy draped with the same and no valance. 
Any color that is harmonious with the coloring of the room can be 
used, although white or some light shade is preferable; the sides of 
the spread should hang over the and be finished with lace, fringe, 
or a narrow edging ; a box bolster is prettier than to have the sprea 
drawn over the pillows. Light and dark furniture can be mixed in a 
parlor or reception-room ; in a hall or library it is better to have the 
furnitgre all dark and to md. Fora fur-lined street cape ee 
some heavy cloth material for the outside; any of the ordinary inex- 
pensive furs will do for oes imitation otter, seal-skin, or mink ; 
make it to reach just below the waist, and trim with a narrow border 
of fur apd a far cape or collar at the neck. 

Px xiTy.—Shbirt-waists made with a la 
with asitk tie are a little too young a style for boys of thirteen ; the 

lation shirt is more suitable. For your parlor windows use muslin 
curtains finished with a three-inch very narrow hemmed roffie gathered 
full with a half-inch heading. These should be run on a small brass 
rod and fall to the lower sash, one curtain falling straight in each of 
the small windows, and two curtains in the large window tied back 
with a white ribbou bow. Curtain off the window space from the 
room with two curtains falling straight from a brass rod to the floor 
on each side; these should be wade of some heavy material correspond- 
ing in color with the furnishing of the room; lovely materials come in 
cotton and in silk or wool and silk brocade, which would answer for 
these; finish with a email ball fringe down the sides. 

Aw Ionogant Hovsexeeree,—For the curtains in your parlor and 
bedrooms use plain thin muslin finished with a three-inch ruffle and 
gathered full at the top on a small brass rod. They should fall to the 
floor and be tied k with a white ribbon bow. In the dining-room 
use some light-colored silkoline, and let them fail straight to the floor. 
Plain white muslin is newer and more serviceable than dotted Swiss or 
point d'esprit, and better for the parlor and bedroom curtains, The 
silkoline should harmonize in color with the furnitare of the room. 
Light buff holland shades with a three-inch fringe are the most used 
at present. Leave the imitation hard-wood floor of the parlor as it is 
and paint or stain a three-foot border all around the dining-room floor, 
using small rugs for the parlor and one large rug for dining-room ; the 
small ones should be of good quality and coloring, Oriental rugs, but 
the large one, which has hard wear in the dining-room, can be cheaper. 
A = or Kensington art square will answer for this pu 
For t — in the parlor use plain velours or silk brocade fintehed 
with a vy silk cord, the color ee me the other upholstery. 
In the bedroom use flowered chintz or plain denim, which need not 
lined and hangs well. The iéres should be hung in fall pleats from 
a brass rod and fall straight to the floor. If you to drape the 
piano, use thin silk; a plain color is best, and the softest possible 
} «a Make a large square, and finish the edges plainly without 

ringe; catch in easy folds, with ornaments on the top of the piano. 
It is fashionable now to leave a 10 plain, not using any drapery. A 
hall is enfficiently farnished with a hat- ,an umbrella-stand, and a 
chair or settle. Ina parlor there should be several comfortable chairs, 
one or two little sofas for two to sit on, some small tables, a book- 
case, and a lounge or divan, if wished. A little book on house 
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sofa cushions are seen everywhere in great prof » 
should be on every lounge, divan, or window-seat. Furnish the opeu 
— brass or wrought-iron andirons and fire utensils to 
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A BOSTON TEA PARTY. 
No the famous party of December 16, 1773, nor the 


LN one described by Lucy Larcom in her charming colo- 
nial ballad entitled ‘‘A Gambrel-Roof,” in which Dame 
Audrey resorts to the clever device of serving tea to her 
giiests upon the roof, and justifies herself to her spouse 
by saying 
“ Upon a house is not within it.” 
The one I have in mind was a fin de sidele affair, essentially 
Bostonese in its setting, and possessing features quite as 
dramatic as either of the historic gatherings already men 
Lion | 
Unlike the first, this was held in midsummer instead of 
inter. That convened in the evening, this at high 
rhat was animated by a hostile spirit, this by re- 
markable friendliness. That numbered forty or fifty men, 
while at this, as befitting a woman’s century, the women 
predominated, and the whole-company exceeded a thou 
sand. At that were brewed 340 chests of tea—that is, if 
tea can be “ brewed” in cold salt-water—but at this only 
twenty-five gallons of tea were served. So, strictly speak 
ing, this was not a tea party at all, inasmuch as more 
coffee and milk were consumed than the other beverage 
which cheers but not inebriates Nevertheless, it was a 
party, and full of the excitement which belongs to that 
social function 
The drawing-room was Franklin Park, and therefore 
near enough the place where the tea-chests were dumped 
overboard, by some of the ancestors of the guests, to sug- 
est that ancient scene in Boston Harbor. There were no 
rinted invitations to the impromptu winter festival, but 
reparations for this summer affair were made long in ad- 
cards being issued at least two weeks beforehand. 
y bore the inscription ‘‘ Old People’s Party,” and the 
vas Boston's incomparable city missionary, Rev. D. 
W. Waldron. He reminds one of the old monk in Tenny 
son's Idyl, who was greatly puzzled by persons soaring 
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off in search of an_ indefinite 
something called the Holy Graii, 
when there was so much suffer- 
ing close at hand needing minis- 
try of a practical sort. And the 
old man inquires in perplexity, 

“Come ye on none bat phantoms in 


your nest, 
No man, no woman ?” 


It was incredible to the simple 
soul, who knew 
“ Every honest face of theirs 


At well as ever shepherd knew his sheep, 
And every homely secret in their hearts,” 


that such splendid enthusiasm 
did not expend itself on human- 
ity. So while would-be philan- 
thropists in Boston are nosing 
around the slums, peering 
through their spectacled eyes 
for ‘‘types,” or laboriously col- 
lecting statistics concerning the 
‘submerged tenth,” Mr. Wal- 
dron quietly selects a few thou- 
sand little children, or lonely 
grandparents, or overworked 
mothers and shop- girls, and 
sends them off for a genuine 
holiday, at an expense per capita 
that is a marvel to the bard- 
headed business men of the city. 

Some time ago he conceived 
the happy idea of a series of out- 
ings for elderly people. ‘‘ When 
I am old,” said he, ‘‘I shall be 
very glad to know that somebody 
cares enough about me to give 
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me some sort of a good time.” Hercin lies the charm of 
his service to others. He really puts himself in their 
place. Projecting himself forward about half a century, 
he tried to imagine what he should like if he were *‘ the 
last leaf” upon some ancestral tree, and perhaps the in- 
mate of an institution. 

The result of his cogitations was these summer recep- 
tions, held in large tents in Franklin Park, and arranged 
with every possible provision for creature comfort, even 
to rocking-chairs for the old ladies, and a box of delicious 
peppermints for each guest to take home. It was a novel 
and picturesque sight to see a group of several hundred 
graybeards exchanging reminiscences, while coteries of 
teminine octogenarians knitted and rocked together, as 
they talked over, with almost childish glee, the good old 
days of yore. There was a touch of pathos, too, in- the 
scene when it was remembered that some of them repre- 
sented the bluest blood of New England, and in their 
prosperous days may have contributed liberally to the 
founding of the very institutions which are now their 
only home. The majority come, indeed, from the hum- 
bler classes in society, but this sprinkling of real gentle- 
men and gentlewomen gives to the gathering a unique in- 
terest. 

Joseph Cook tells about being shaved by a Boston 
barber who discussed Browning with him, and there is a 
seamstress who was hired not long ago by the principal 
of a Back Bay school, and electrified her employer by 
modestly discoursing of life among the old Greeks. And 
so there is an original quality to Mr. Waldron’s methods 
which differentiates him from the conventional mission- 
ary, and gives to his work more than a local interest. 
For instance, who but he would think of bestowing upon 
each a box of peppermints? Yet no other confection 
would set the tongues of the loquacious sires and dames 
wagging so entertainingly of the past. It was like read- 
ing one of Alice Morse Earle’s books to hear their racy 
stories about childhood purchases of sticks of peppermint 
candy and the toothsome “ gibraltars” bought on the wa 
to a ‘‘dame school.” Another touch of characteristic 
thoughtfulness was when the party broke up. The com- 
mand then was: ‘‘ Take ’em home the easiest way, John- 
ny. Drive over the smoothest roads.” There is a whole 
retinue of ‘‘ Johnnys” among the Boston cab-drivers who 
delight to do the bidding of this modern Father Am- 
brosius on these occasions, and are among his most loyal 
adherents. 

Outsiders count it a rare privilege to be invited to the 
Old People’s Party. Among the 1075 present at the last 
gathering were prominent lawyers, physicians, editors, 
and other professional people, besides a whole bevy of 
young ladies, whom the old people particularly enjoy, and 
who consider a fashionable lawn party a dull affair in 
comparison with this. 

“ —_ a charity,” say some. Nay, it is far more. It is 
human life, with its throbbing currents of pain and pas- 
sion, of heartache and longing, of kindliness and sym- 
pathy; and human life, whether in youth or age, in soli- 
tude or among a crowd, must ever appeal to us by its 
mystery. And does not the highest charity recognize 
that beneath the folds of serge and homespun, no less 
than under satin and broadcloth, are cravings which 
neither bread nor gold can fully satisfy? 

Frances J. Dyer. 




















DOCTOR WARRICK’S DAUGHTERS. 


CHAPTER XV.—(Continued.) 
i ler hours and minutes of the day following crept 
slowly by for Mildred. 

Before leaving Luxborough she had arranged with Doc- 
tor Weems that he should privately keep her advised of 
Mrs. Joyce’s exact condition. Until now his letters or tel- 
egrams had reached her regularly, but to-day none came. 
In the morning she must go with the others to Le Réve 
des Eaux. If she could only know that the poor old crea- 
ture was at rest,she could give herself with that noble 
heritage to him, in his own home! 

Milly was no murderess at heart. ‘God forbid,” she 
told herself a hundred times that day, ‘‘that 1 should 
shorten her life by a single breath!” 

But she watched the door all day with quick, furtive 
glances. She feared to leave the house for a moment; she 
listened to each step 
in the corridor, and 
when it passed with 
out stopping, talked 
breathlessly to Anne 
of the tortures which 
Eliza Joyce had suf- 
fered, and of the 
relief “Which death 
would be to her. 

The evening, the 
night passed. No 
letter, no message. 

Break fast was over; 

they were to take the 
train in an hour. 
She saw no possible 
chance for delay. 
Cousin Julia, in high 
good. humor, brought 
her maid to fold Mil- 
ly’s gowns. 

“Such a charm- 
ing expedition !” she 
chirped. “Mr.Soudé 
asked the whole par- 
ty, but only we are 
going. But the Sou 
dé house must be 
enormous, and the 
ménage much more 
perfect than ours in 
the North, to enable 
them to bring in 
thirty guests at a few 
hours’ notice. I am 
glad I encouraged 
the advances of that 

oupg man at first. 

take a lee-tle credit 

to myself for the in- 
timacy and all the 
resultsof it. Doyou 
hear me, Milly? All 
the results,” with a 
sly glance and laugh. 
“I think I know a 
lovely chitelaine for 
a great princely es 
tablishment! Ah-h?” 

“You are partial, 
Cousin Julia.” Mil- 
ly'’s icy politeness 
suddenly drove Mrs. 
Dane out of the 
friskiness of youth 
into middle age 
She talked gravely 
of trains for a mo 
ment, and left the 
room 

Anne waited until 
she was gone to 
break the silence 

‘Shall we stop in 
New Orleans?” she 
asked 

“Only for an 
hour,” Mildred re 
plied 

“I thought —” 
Anne ventured tim 
idly. “Brooke is 
there. I thought he 
might join us.” 

‘Brooke is 
there. He isto meet 
Mr. Mears at Bir- 
mingham and go on 
with his work. High 
time that he did! He 
has played the spend- 
thrift long enough. 
He cannot afford to 
idle away any more 
time.” 

Anne, who was 
twisting up her 
hair, turned on her 
**What do you mean? 
done?” 

“What is that to you, child? Papa told me. What 
do you know of business? Brooke has mortgaged the 
Dacre farm to its full value to pay Ned’s gambling debts. 
He has stripped himself of every penny. Ned has gone 
back to the Soudé plantation. We shall no doubt see 
him to-morrow, carrying himself en prince! Brooke is an 
idiot. He will never rise above the level of a day-laborer 
as long as he shoulders that scapegrace. Ob, for Heaven’s 
sake, Anne, don’t look so miserable! What are the Cal- 
houns tous? As if we hadn’t trouble enough of our own!” 

Anne turned away and arranged her hair in silence, 
while the usually placid and methodical Miss Warrick 
tossed her gloves and collars into the trunk with shaking 
fingers. 

* Began in Uanren’s Bazan No. 27, Vol. XXVIII. 
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She told herself that the letter or message would soon 
follow her, but she could not quiet her quivering nerves. 
Her fancy for playing Queen Cophetua to this man was 
the first gleam of romance in her bare, hard years, and the 
delay frightened and enraged her. 

A mail was brought in just as she and Anne, ready for 
their journey, came out into the corridor. A negro boy 
went from door to door, distributing the letters. Milly 
held out her hand. He shook his head and passed her. 

**Come, Anne,” she said, sharply. ‘‘The carriage is 

yaiting.” 

Mrs. Dane was standing by a window reading a de 
spatch which had just been handed to her. It was from 
Mr. Franciscus. 


‘Mrs. Joyce died on Friday, and will be buried to-day, 
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I shall be present at the reading of the will on behalf of 
the Warrick family. Will telegraph you the result.” 


“Come, Mrs. Dane,” called the doctor, ‘‘ we shall miss 
the train.” 

“In one moment.” She hurried to the clerk. ‘‘ Send 
all despatches on to me at once in General Soudé’s care. 
I’m coming, Samuel, I'm coming!” 

She thrust the yellow slip into her pocket, with a fur- 
tive glance at Milly. 

*‘No. She would grieve so sorely for the old woman!” 
she thought. ‘Let her have her happy day with her 
lover.” 

CHAPTER XVL 

THE sun was setting that evening when the train drew 
up in a cluster of wooden cabins on the prairie. The 
hamlet was there only for the convenience of the planters 
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in the parish, but it made a cheerful little swagger of its 
own in the world. Each hut threw up a huge sign, red- 
lettered, Ste: Barbe Station, Ste. Barbe Bazar, Hétel de 
Ste. Barbe, and thrust out a hospitable pillared veranda, 
and covered itself in spring with masses of yellow and 
pink roses. The salt perfume of burning sea. weed weight 
ed the thin air, and hedges of the Cherokee rose stretched 
aimlessly for miles across the pale green prairies. 

John Soudé boarded the train before it stopped. 

** They are all here to welcome you, sir,” he said, grasp- 
ing Doctor Warrick’s hands, with a furtive, excited glance 
at Milly. It did not suit his French ideas of propriety to 
go near her. No jeune fille could be made the object of 
remark in public; and as for Milly—that sacred creature! 

Outside was a tumult of trampling hoofs and shouting 
drivers, and whoops and yah-yahs from the swarming 

black pickaninnies 
Ste. Barbe always 
turned out for the 
train, to guy the en 
gineer and stare at 
the passengers. It 
had nothing else to 
do the year round 
But to-day it was 
rampant. This was 
an occasion. 

Here was the Gen 
eral in his landau, 
and Garoche with 
the van, a huge 
coach lined with 
ragged yellow satin, 
and Miss Therese 
herself, a human 
chunk of good luck 
in which every man, 
child, and dog at Ste 
Barbe thought he 
owned ashare. Two 
or three of the other 
planters on the ba 
you had ridden over 
to greet the General’s 
guests. 

After the train 

steamed away the 
entire population 
looked on with affec 
tionate interest as 
the strangers were 
welcomed by the 
Soudés; even the 
negro postmaster, 
who could neither 
read nor write, and 
had been run into 
office by the carpet 
baggers to plague 
General Soudé,beam- 
ed down on his old 
master from the 
forge door, delight 
ed with the pomp of 
**de.old famblies.” 

It was the first 
time since the war 
that the General had 
met a Northerner. 
Hence, despite the 
heat, he had put on 
his fur-lined cloak 
of state, and had 
driven down to the 
station to welcome 
them. His puffs 
and gurgles, his lof 
ty high -shouldered 
bows and waves of 
his pudgy hand,each 
said: ‘We have 
drawn the sword 
against each other. 
Behold! to-day we 
bury it.” 

The Doctor 
amazed and a little 
scared. He did not 
quail, however, but 
stood up stiffly be 
fore the ponderous 
mountain of flesh, 
and returned his 
bowsinkind. Both 
of the old men felt, 
now that they had 
clasped hands, that 
the war was over. 
North and South to 
day had formed a 
league. Then the 
ladies held audience 
on the little rickety 
platform, and the 
General presented 
his friends, Hachettes and Dutrys and Fontaines, who 
bore themselves with as stately dignity as if they were 
all at the court of Madrid. 

Anne’s eyes sparkled with delight and fun. Nobody 
could have expected anything so fine as this red sunshine 
and world of flowers, and the friendly good-humor and 
high punctilio. The soft clamor of their low thick voices 
left her no time to speak. She would like to have kissed 
every one of the white-haired old men, and to have sworn 
friendship with every young one. Mildred, to her dismay, 
stood coldly apart, answering in monosyllables instead of 
her usual sweet murmurs. 

Edward Calhoun sat on the fence with some of the 
loungers about the station, paying no attention to his 
cousins. He knew that be was a criminal in the eyes of 
these pricgish Warricks and Danes. They no doubt dis- 
cussed him en petit comité every day. Ile had no mind 
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to play the prodigal son and come to beg for forgiveness. 
lence he sat upon the fence with his new comrades, to 
show his indifference. He wore white flannels like theirs, 
and a wide sombrero of a maroon tint, which set off well 
his reddish curls and blue eves. 

The colonels and majors who had just welcomed their 
new friends were now busily quarrelling as to who should 
first have possession of them for a dinner party 

‘You will all come to us to-night,” said Miss Soudé, 
‘‘and then you can settle your disputes. The flag is out.” 
She explained to Anne that each family on the Bayou, 
whenever they had an attraction in the way of a strange 
guest, or uwousually large red fish, or any new plat, ran up 
a flag, which was a bidding to all the planters’ families to 
come to dinner at once. ‘* Of course the guest or the fish 
is only the excuse. .We must see each other every day.” 

Ah! You don’t know how new all this is to me! I 
never felt so welcome in any place before!” cried Anne, 
pressing her palms tightly together as she sat down beside 
rbherese in her little cart. ‘‘ And did you see my father 
ind General Soudé meet? It might have been Henry 
iid Francis in the Field of the Cloth of Gold. How fun 
ny and dear they are!” 

lherese nodded and laughed, with a quick glance at 
her 

She held in ber horses until the van and the landau had 
gone, filled with the elder of the party and escorted by 
the horsemen. It was she, indeed, who had ordered the 
little procession, but without a word; directing Garoche 
where to turn, and holding back the escort of riders with 
emiling, significant glances 

Now Mildred, too, saw that everybody, even John, wait- 
ed to take these silent orders from the young girl. She 
had been under a high tension all day, baffled and disap- 
pointed. This trifle kindled a white heat of anger in her 
usually amiable soul. She was coming home—the bride. 
John was the heir; she was his wife, coming to his house, 
her heart full of love, ready to rain down prosperity on it 

W ho was this woman welcoming her with such show of 
hospitality? ‘To her own house, her own carriage? Even 
John waited for a sign from Therese before he took a seat 
in the old gig beside her. Mildred’s blue eyes rested on 
Therese with a childlike smile. She decided in a very 
short time that that peuniless dependent should soon learn 
her own place 

‘You should have prepared me to meet Miss Soudé,” 
she said sweetly to John * You did not tell me that she 
was so homely. It quite shocked me.” 

Homely? Therese?” He stared at her 
is the only girl in the family! 

And a cripple, too? You did not tell me that; such 
a pity! She limps quite perceptibly.” 

Soudé’s face burned a dark red. ‘‘ Yes,” he said, ina 
low tone. ‘“‘ Weall know that. But never before in my 
life have I heard it put into words.” 

Milly, frightened, hastened to pour out the sweet babble 
that he loved, but he did not hear her. Therese homely? 
The girl of the Soudé family! Some of his own blood and 
life was in her. To hurt her was to wrench him to the 
quick 

Therese, with Anne, meanwhile skimmed lightly past 
them, or fell into the rear. The drive was a long one. 
Anne was soon chattering to this strange girl as if she had 
known her from hercradle. An odd freemasonry between 
them told her at once that Therese understood her flighty 
talk better that Milly ever had done. She was something 
like Brooke in that 

“Did you see Ed ward Calhoun upon the fence yonder?” 
Miss Soudé said, presently. *‘He has ridden on in ad 
vance 

I saw him—yes,” said Aune, dryly. 

‘*He is my cousin—yours also,” said Therese 
did not speak to him—no? Poor boy! 
to be the black sheep among you—oh, quite the black 
sheep! Can you not forgive him, a little?’ 

‘He has disgraced the family and ruined his brother, 
Anne said, vehemently 

‘*Ruined? Was it so bad, then? Poor Ned! He was 
born so. He cannot help that.” She looked inquiringly 
into Anne's hard-set face, and laughed softly. ‘‘No. He 
cannot help that. It is so with everybody. One hasa 
crooked nose, and one bas an ugly temperpand Ned—has 
a flabby will. Come, now, be merciful to the poor boy. 
His brother did not blame him.” 7 

‘‘No. His brother—” Anne said po more. She sat 
looking out at the monotonous sweep of prairie, over 
which low, rolling clouds from the Gulf were driven in- 
cessantly. She turned at last suddenly. ‘ You are very 
merciful to that vagabond. It is in your nature, I see, to 
be merciful,” she went on, garrulously; ** it is not in mine. 
I never forgive. I have no doubt that you try to defend 
all the weak, scampish people you meet. And of course 
when Ned cheais—’ ¢ 

‘One moment!” Miss Soudé checked the horses in her 
sudden earnestness * Edward is weak, but not dishonor- 
able. That is impossible. You forget. His mother was 
a Soudé—one of us. He could not be dishonorable.” She 
gave a quick little decisive nod, and flecked the horses 
with her whip. They darted forward. In a moment she 
turned, smiling, to point out some birds to Anne, but her 
lips were pale 

‘If we had been men, she would have drawn a pistol 
in defence of the family honor,” thought Anne, and liked 
her companion better than ever. 

Yonder is the house,” said Miss Soudé, a moment 
later 

Jolin had forgotten his momentary trouble long before 
they reached the house. He was watching Milly’s face 
breathlessly. This was his home. Would she ever care 
for it as he did? 

rhe vast prairie,an uneven sheet of pale green in the 
fading light, sloped to the Mexican Gulf, seamed with 
misty bayous. Here and there on the plain a congrega- 
tion of gigantic live-oaks gathered in council, long gray 
moss covering them from head to foot like spectral gar- 
ments 

On the top of the hill rose the towering front of the 
house, massive and impressive, its rows of lights gleaming 
through the darkness. ‘There was a@ strange, uncanny 
beauty in the sceve which reached even Milly's percep- 
tions. 

‘*I feel as if we were travelling through a dream,” she 
said, thrusting her head forward curiously. 

“You like it, then? Thank God! wes born here, 
you know.” The place was so dear to him—she was so 
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dear, that the big lubberly man could not control his voice 
as he spoke. His honest eyes beamed down on her, he 
found her hand and held it close. ‘1 don’t think God 
ever made a place like it on earth—or a woman like you'” 
he said, gathering her into his arms and kissing ler. 

Milly’s eyes were full of tears when he released her. 
She was very bappy, and did not remember for a few min- 
utes how happy Joun would be when she poured the great 
fortune into his hands. When she did think of it, it no 
longer seemed of so much importance. The Soudé estate, 
she decided, was of enormous value. She and John would 
probably not need Mrs. Joyce's money, after all, to make 
their happiness. 

(ro BE ConTINUED.) 


A WOMAN OF OUR TIME. 


. N ISS ADAMS is the one woman in Boston who can 

really revive the salon in all the integrity of its 
significance,” said a well-known artist the other day. The 
observation is not withouttruth. The Sunday afternoons 
in the pleasant apartments of Miss Adams, looking out on 
Copley Square, with the architectural splendor of Trinity 
Church immediately before the vision, are such gather- 
ings as we associate with the more noted French salons, 
where the cultivation of conversation as a fine art was led 
by the brilliant hostess. The exquisitely sympathetic and 
responsive temperament of Miss Adams and her cosmo- 
politan experience enable her to draw the most varied and 
at the same time the most representative groups that are 
perbaps to be found in any Boston drawing-room. She 
holds a social sceptre whose power is felt transmuted into 
charm. 

One of the most attractive homés in Boston in the years 
long since gone from all save memory was that of Dr. 
and Mrs. Adams. The mother was of the May family, of 
whom Mrs. A. Bronson Alcott, the mother of the famous 
author of Little Women, and Dr. Samuel E. May, were 
widely known, and on the Adams side the family is con- 
necied with a number of the best families of New Eng- 
land. In this home there were four daughters, one of 
whom married the Boston publisher James T. Fields, and 
is well known to literature as Annie Fields; another, Miss 
Elizabeth Adams, is an artist of note, whose home and 
studio are in Baltimore; another sister is the wife of a 
wealthy man in Boston; and Miss Sarah Holland Adams, 
the subject of this sketch, whose life has been one of pe- 
culiarly varied interest. 

Is one born to a certain destiny, or does one achieve it? 
we often feel inclined to ask. Does one carry within him- 
self the germ of the most exceptional fortune? In passing 
it may be said that the basis of the character of Miss Ad- 
ams is the religious, the deeply spiritual element, and that 
her temperament is so receptive to this highest potency 
of life that it has shaped circumstances and held her in a 
perpetually beautiful atmosphere. As a girl she was 
strongly in rapport with the saintly Channing, whose ser- 
mon she would bear in the morning, and write off from 
memory in the afternoon. The intense intellectual activ- 
ity of cultivated society in Boston in the middle years of 
this century can hardly be adequately appreciated in these 
days when this energy diffuses itself over a Wider outlook. 
Henry James has gently ridiculed the days when ‘ Flax- 
man’s attenuated outlines” excited the artistic enthusiasm 
of the Bostonians. Miss Adams’s girlhood was in the time 
when a new poem was an event to be celebrated by a 
gathering of the literary clan, to the sublime disregard of 
less exalted pursuits. Culture was the ideal, and it must 
be conceded, when one confronts the traditions of this 
time, that it was largely an ideal attained. 

In the very heart of this intellectual and literary energy 
Sarah Holland Adams was born and bred. Her father’s 
house was always a meeting-place of choice spirits, and 
naturally, as time went on, her thoughts turned lightly to 
life abroad. Her desire came about in a peculiar way. 
‘*Some people do not believe in providential leadings, 
but I do,” remarked Miss Adams recently, in reference to 
this; ‘1 don’t know why we believe in Providence if we 
doubt the leadings.” Mrs. Stowe came to urge that she 
should go. A brother of the family hud been educated in 
Paris; the artist sister, Miss Elizabeth, had been much 
abroad; the daughter Annie—Mrs. James T. Fields—had, 
with her husband, enjoyed much of the Old World; but 
Miss Adams seemed held by a thousand invisible ties. 
The death of her mother broke some of these, a friend 
who was about sailing urged her to go; Mr. Longfellow 
and Dr. Holmes interested themselves in it; and Mr. 
Longfellow, full of German enthusiasm at the time, ad- 
vised her going to Weimar. And so that all-determining 
trio, time, place, and circumstance, came 4o agree, and 
she sailed away to the Fortunate Isles. 

In Weimar Miss Adams passed six months—in the city 
identified with the name of Goethe For it was in Wei- 
mar that Goethe appeared (responding to the call of the 
Duke, in November of 1775) just as he was entering on the 
experience of his higher intellectual activity. e was 
then in his twenty-sixth year, “‘and from that time,” says 
Herman Grimm, “‘the century moves on stamped with 
the name of Goethe.” 

From this time the life of Miss Adams deepens and 
widens into that cosmopolitan culture of which she is so 
eminent an example. To the fastidious and exclusive cir- 
cles of Weimar society, dominated as it was by the court, 
she was welcomed. 

It was at Weimar that Bayard Taylor made his home 
chiefly during many years of his residence in Germany, and 
he was much beloved by the court. Often, at the request 
of the Grand-Duke and Grand-Duchess, he read English 
poetry aloud to their children. One evening he read to 
them Poe's ‘‘ Raven,” and when he had finished, the Grand- 
Duke said, ‘‘ It is a terrible conception, for the raven can 
only symbolize despair, and the poet makes it perch upon 
the bust of Pallas, as if to say that despair broods over 
Wisdom herself.” 

On Mr. Emerson's visit to Europe in 1873, he met, in 
Florence, Professor Herman Grimm, who had studied 
English in order to be able to read Emerson in the origi- 
nal. They looked into each other's eyes and held each 
other’s hands during a long ramble in a Florentine gar- 
den, and Professor Grimm said of Emerson that he looked 
as if made of steel—so delicate and yet so invincible. 
“I did not feel called u to convert the world by fire 
and sword to Emerson,” said Professor Grimm later, in 
allusion to his own enthusiasm for him as ‘‘a newly dis- 
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éovered planet”; but, he added, ‘‘ the genuine finds its way. 
I cannot follow his steps with other than the utmost 
reverence.” 

Through their mutual love for Emerson, Miss Adams 
and Professor Grimm were drawn together when she left 
Weimar for Berlin, which for the next twenty years con- 
tinned to be her home, with delightful interludes of travel 
and ——— in Paris, Rome, Florence, Venice, and Lon- 
don. In Berlin Miss Adams lived in the most stimulating 
intellectual society. At a literary festival she was deco- 
rated with a medal bearing on one side the portraits of the 
Grand-Duke and Grand-Duchess of Weimar, and on the 
other a laurel wreath with an inscription. This, the high- 
est honor that Germany could bestow upon literary genius, 
was singularly fitting to distinguish Miss Adams, for she 
became the translator of the works of Professor Grimm 
—of his Raphael, his lectures on Goethe, and a volume of 
literary essays, including papers on ‘‘ Emerson,” ‘‘ France 
and Voltaire,” “‘ Dante the Italian Temples,” and 
‘* Albrecht Ditrer,” and while her rendering fairly mirrored 
the spirit of the original text, she infused into it a subtle 
flavor of creative vigor not Jess remarkable. Miss Adams 
was made a member of the Berlin literary club, which is 
so cosmopolitan as to include members among the emi- 
nent people all over the world. 

Professor Grimm (a son of one of the famous brothers 
Grimm of the Fuiry- Tales) married Gisela von Arnim, 
a daughter of the Bettina von Arnim of ‘‘Goethe’s Cor- 
respondence with a Child.” But this fact, which leads to 
a group of other interesting data, is *‘ another story,” as 
Rudyard Kipling would say, and cannot be entered upon 
here. 

Notwithstanding all the charm of the cosmopolitan life 
that she loved and adorned, Miss Adams returns to her 
native city with the feeling that always animates the true 
Bostonian. ‘‘ Whatever the future may have in store for 
the world,” she says, ‘‘I am thankful to have lived in the 
days of Parker and Emerson—Parker, desperate; Emer- 
son, inspirate.” 

The charm of personality that characterizes Miss Adams 
is a spell difficult to analyze or define. Who can iell the 
secret of the rose? For that combination of gifts and 
grace that we name charm is the inflorescence of exquisite 
qualities, of intellectual grasp, of imaginative power, of 
sympathetic culture, and of spirituality of temperament. 

ILIAN WHITING. 


CONSCIENTIOUS SELFISHNESS. 


) Ry was a pleasant picture to look upon as the little 
party of four passed a vine-covered piazza where half 
a dozen young people sat drinking iced tea and eating 
strawberries around an improvised table. 

**Come in, come in,” they called out to the brother and 
sister who had each a Jittle child by the hand. ‘‘Do share 
our tea. It’s so hot in the house, and we haven't half 
seen Jack yet.” 

“Come, Min, it looks awfully jolly,” half whispered the 
young fellow to his companion. 

** Yes, you go, Jack dear, but I must take the children 
home and give them their suppers.” 

* All right, but I go too. I’m not coming home after a 

three years’ absence to run off and leave you.” So they 
walked on, Jack calling back, ‘‘ We'll take the kids 
home and then come back and spend the evening with 
you.” 
*‘I am afraid I can’t leave Jamie and Esther in time 
for any visit, dear. They must have their bath, you 
know, and Essie is nervous and does not go to sleep 
early.” . 

‘Mamma, my rubber shoe has come off; put it on,” 
fretted Jamie. ‘No, Uncle Jack,I want mamma. She 
always does it.” 

Minnie turned a half-glance to read on her brother's 
face a gravity which was new to her. In these three 
years of their separation both had seen changes. To 

innie they had brought the loss of an adoring husband, 
breaking up her happy home, which sbe had left for the 
kind shelter of her father’s house. Jack's work had led 
him to the West, and this was the first meeting of brother 
and sister under the new circumstances, And now there 
was a jar somewhere. Things were not going well be- 
tween them. Jack was striding silently along with litile 
Essie’s fingers curling around his big thumb. 

**Minnie,” he broke in, ‘‘do you never go with the 
girls any more? They weren't very cordial to you, it 
seemed to me.” 

*‘Nothing has ever happened, Jack, but I never had 
time to go anywhere, and now they forget to ask me. I 
don’t wonder, for when they did I never could go. You 
see, it was very good of father to take us home, and the 
least 1 could do was to let nurse go, and it takes all my 
time to wait on the children. When 1 have given them 
their suppers and put them to bed it is too late to go out, 
and I generally slip on a wrapper and read.” 

** Is that the way you spend every evening, little sister?” 

ad Yes.” 

** And do you have the children all day with you?” 

at, Ng 

‘**Don’t you get mortal tired of them?” 

“Oh, Jack, don’t ask me! Iam so ashamed, and I know 
it is very ungrateful of me, but sometimes I feel as if I 
were tied by ropes, and then I think if anything should 
happen to them how awfully I should be punished.” 

innie’s voice choked. 

** Bless your r little heart! It’s about time I came 
home. hy, Min, you are all wrong about these babies, 
and, now I’m back here, I'll confide to you that I shall 
hate them in a year or so if this sort of thing goes on. 
Jamie is a splendid healthy boy, and you are making a 
— of him by turning yourself into a slave; and as for 
the little princess here, you don’t let her wash her own 
hands. It’s bad enough for them, but it is horrible for 
you. Jamie orders you around, and I heard him yester- 
day hurrying you as if you belonged to him. I wanted 
to Titeh tate him then and there. And even Essie hands 
you over her gowns to mend as if you were her wardrobe 
woman. Now, my precious sister, I never meant to put 

ou to tears, and here you are weeping like a willow-tree. 
Let us stop all this talk and take a race home with the 
children.” 

An hour later, with the wholesome simple supper over, 
the young mother bad put her chickens to roost, and in 
alf-darkened room sat, a dreary little figure herself, 
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gazing out into the night with only her tired thoughts to 

~ her company. @ was too young not to be longing 
with wistful eyes for the pleasures outside the limits o 
her nursery, but the children still needed her. 

Jamie had nanery gene to sleep as soon as his head 
touched the pillow. ot so little Essie, who was more 
sensitively organized, and whose brain grew rampant af- 
ter she was in bed. It was not possible for the child to be 
left in solitude, and there was no one but her mother who 
could be called upon to sit with her. 

‘ Presently a soft step was heard outside the half-open 
oor. ‘ 

“It is getting pg eer Min. Aren’t you through 
with the babies yet? on’t you go out with me?” 

“Oh, Jack dear, I really cannot. Essie is very wakeful, 
and I ought not to leave. I wish I might.” 

‘“*I never supposed you would,” answered her brother. 
‘* So I’ve been writing you a letter since you left me. You 
read, learn, mark, and inwardly digest while I make my- 
self disagreeable to you and agreeable to our neighbors.” 

Wonderingly Minnie took the letter from her brother's 
hand, and shading her lamp, read the following: 


‘* Yes, sister dear, you're in for a sermon from your 
saucy brother. Old bachelors’ children are said to be per- 
fect, and an affectionate uncle would like to see his niece 
and nephew emulate those shadowy darlings. I know 
what love your helpless children brought with them, and 
how natural it is for you to give up one old occupation 
after another while ministering to their growing wants. 
But you have not realized what tyrants these children 
with their wants are becoming. I know that economy is 
a necessity to you, and I feel as if I were a prig to preach. 

When | left you your home was a social centre, your 
habits were those of culture and refinemett, your mind a 
garden which you loved to cultivate, and I come back to 
find you at the beck and call of two children, with never 
an uninterrupted quarter of an hour. I am sure this is 
all wrong, dearest. Your.education and natural gifts 
can surely be used to earn the small sum needed for a 
nurse's hire. Can't you resolve to do something, any- 
thing, other than drop into being a kind of upper servant? 
Yes, that is what you are becoming. You need not shake 
your head and talk of the privilege of serving your chil- 
dren. They need of you a higher service than this, which 
any active woman could render much better. It is not 
possible that your children shall feel grateful for every 
bodily service rendered—it is not desirable—and so the 
constant demands made upon you are not good for you or 
them. You should be the consoler, the referee—in after- 
years the adviser, the confidante, and congenial companion 
of your children. You are not fitting yourself for this 
end. You should be sought and always found, but not 
that you should button boots and brush hair. After all, 
Min, I don’t believe you do all this because you like it. I 
suppose you look on it as a duty, but you're very much 
mistaken. I shall never be able to stand by and see your 
talents run to seed in this way if I can prevent it. I 
want you to return to the world again socially, and also 
with the sterner purpose of wresting from it at least a par- 
tial living. Of course the children may fret at first, but 
they'll thank you later. 

“Our dear parents will bring every argument to bear 
against such an innovation as your working outside of 
their four walls. You must stand firm. I'll back you. 
But first of all, before all this detail is considered, you’ve 
got to learn a new way of looking at yourself. What 
will you say when I write bere that I want you to learn 
to be selfish? Yes, to be selfish, not unheedingly so, but 
deliberately, conscientiously selfish—that is what I would 
have you to be, for there is such a paradox. It will be 
much harder for you to learn selfishness than it was to 
fall into the utter self-abnegation you are practising. It 
would be easier for you to go on with the primer you 
have begun, but you must throw it away and begin this 
new one I am writing for you. 

“Only to a loying woman and devoted mother would 
I dare to say this. The question of ways and means, of 
what work you can find to do, we will talk over later. 
This is enough for to-night. And now shall you to-mor- 
row be turning the cold shoulder on me because of this 
tirade? If you are angry, just remember that I love your 
children too well to see you ruining them and yourself 
without a timely word of warning. Also remember that 
I am your devoted.brother, Jack.” - 

An hour later, Essie, still wide-awake,‘‘ Mamma! mam- 
ma!” 

The piping voice called once, twice, but mamma did 
not reply. When Essie, in her little dreaming - gown, 
crept weeping from her bed, it was to find her mother 
with her head deep in the wardrobe searching in for- 
gotten corners for bits of lace and ribbon. On the chair 
by the lamp lay a long-disused evening gown. 


COLD DISHES FOR HOT WEATHER. 
BY YSAGUIRRE AND LA MARCA. 


JELLIES. 


Apricot Jelly.—Place a tit,of apricots in a pan with 
half a pound of sugar and ‘allow them to boil; strain off 
the syrup; take out the kernels and remove the skin from 
the apricots; allow to cool; add to a pint of the syrup 
half a box of gelatine dissolved ina little water; boil, and 
clarify with the whites of eggs; pour a little jelly into the 
bottom of a mould, and wheu it is beginuing to set place 
over it some of the apricots ; add more jelly and apricots 
till the mould is full; set in a cool place, and serve with 
whipped cream. 

Claret Jelly.—Mix together half.a pound of powdered 
sugar, 1 bottle of claret, the juice and rind of a lemon, a 
small pot of currant jelly, and half a box of gelatine ; boil 
for ten minutes; add a little brandy ; strain, and allow to 


cool. 

Cherry Jelly.—Soak a box of gelatine in a pint and a 
half of water; add the juice of 4 lemons, half a pound of 
sugar, and the whites of 2 eggs beaten in a little water ; 
stir over the fire till it boils; pass through a jelly-bag un- 
til elear, then add half a glass of noyau, a few drops of 


@ of almonds, and color with a few drops of cochi- 
nea in 4 mould. 

Jelly.—Soak 1 box of gelatine in water,add the 

juice of 2 lemons, half a pound of sugar, and the whites 


of & beaten in a little water;.place the pan on the fire 
and stir gently till it boils;-take it up, aud pass through a 
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sieve till quite clear; stand in cold water, and when near- 
ly set stir in a little elder-flower water and half a pound 
of muscatel grapes; pour into the mould, and stand aside 
to set. 

Orange Jelly.—Make a jelly the same as the claret jelly; 
free the o es from the pith, and cut into small pieces 
with a sharp knife; when the jelly begins to set, stir in 
the oran ; place on the ice to set. 

Sandringham Jelly.—Soak 1 box of gelatine in cold 
water for an hour; add the juice of 3 lemons, half a 
pound of sugar, and the whites of eggs beaten in a little 
water; stir over the fire till it boils; let it settle, and pass 
through a jelly bag till quite clear; add a glass of brandy, 
an ounce of pistachios, and a table-spoonful of boiled rice; 
stir the jelly till nearly set, then pour into the mould. 

St Jelly.—Pour a little jelly into a mould, place 
a layer of strawberries over it, pour over some more jelly, 
and when set place over it another layer of strawberries; 
repeat till the mould is full, the last layer being of jelly. 

Tutti-frutti Jelly.—Put half a box of gelatine to soak 
in half a pint of cold water; dissolve in a pinot of boiling 
water; add the juice of 3 lemons; three-quarters of a pound 
of sugar; strain; when it begins to set, put a layer of 
or on the bottom of a mould, then a layer of sliced 
bananas, then a layer of jelly, next a layer of sliced or- 
anges, another layer of jelly, a layer of peaches; the last 
layer should be of jelly. 

Wine Jelly.—Soak half a box of gelatine in half a pint 
of cold water, then add a pint of boiling water, and stir 
till dissolved; add the juice of 3 lemons; strain; add some 
sherry, and when nearly set stir in a quarter of a pound 
of grapes, skinned and stoned; pour into the mould and 
set on the ice to harden. 

CREAMS, 


Apricot Cream.—Put 10 apricots in a pan. with a gill of 
water and 5 oz. of sugar; cook; when done allow to cool; 
beat half a pint of cream very stiff, add the apricots 
passed through a very fine sieve, and 4 oz. of sugar; dis- 
solve half an ounce of isinglass in a little hot water, mix 
with the cream, stir well, and pour into a mould. 

Banana Cream.—Take 5 bananas, skin and pound them 
to a pulp together with 5 oz. of sugar; beat half a pint 
of cream to a stiff froth; add the bananas, half a glass of 
brandy, and the juice of two lemons; mix well; add half 
an ounce of isinglass dissolved in a little hot water, beat 
for a few minutes, fill the mould, and set in a cool place. 

Cavalier Cream.—Melt 2 02. of chocolate in half a gill 
of milk; beat three-quarters of a pint of cream to a stiff 
froth, add 8 oz. of sugar, half a glass of maraschino, the 
chocolate, the juice of 2 lemons, and a box of gelatine 
dissolved in half a gill of boiling water; mix well; pour 
into a mould, and stand on the ice to set. 

Cream @ la Uardinal.—Pick and clean a quart of rasp- 
berries; put them in a basin, add half a pound of sugar, 
bruise with a wooden spoon, and pass through a fine 
sieve; mix the pulp with a pint of cream, a few drops of 
carmine, and a box of gelatine dissolved in a small quan- 
tity of boiling water; stir well, pour into a wet mould, 
and stand on the ice till quite firm; serve with a custard 
poured over it. 

Ebony Cream.—Stew 2 pounds of French prunes in a 
little water; pass them through a sieve; add half an ounce 
of gelatine melted in a little water; a quarter of a pound 
of sugar; allow to boil; pour into a mould; when cold 
turn it out and serve with whipped cream. 

Hungarian Cream.—Put 1 pint of milk, half a pound 
of sugar, and 8 eggs into a pan; stir over the fire a few 
minutes; add half an ounce of isinglass; take from the 
fire and stand in a pan of cold water; add a glass of mar- 
aschino, 4 oz. of candied cherries, and half a cup of cream; 
stir till nearly set; pour into a mould, and stand on ice. 

Normandy Cream,—Put half a pint of cream into a pan 
together with half a pint of milk, 1 box of gelatine, sugar 
to the taste, and a little vanilla; stir well; do not allow to 
boil; wet a mould, and arrange candied fruits in the bot- 
tom; pour in gome of the cream, and set aside to cool; 
when firm lay in some more candied fruits and add more 
cream; repeat till the mould is quite full; place on the 
ice to set. 

Pineapple Cream.—Pour a little melted raspberry jelly 
in the bottom of a mould and allow it to set; soak a quar- 
ter of an ounce of gelatine in a gill of milk; stir it over 
the fire till thoroughly melted; beat a pint of cream to a 
froth; add a quarter of a pound of sugar and half a pound 
of chopped preserved pineapple; stir in the gelatine; when 
the raspberry jelly is set, pour in the cream. 

Prussian Cream.—Beat half a pint of cream to a froth; 
add sugar to taste, and the juice of 2 lemons; beat 4 
eggs; add to them a glass of maraschino; mix with the 
cream, and beat; stir in a little isinglass melted in water; 
have a mould Standing in ice-water, pour a little of the 
jelly around it; sprinkle with blanched pistachios and 
candied cherries; when set pour in the cream, allow to 
set, and turn out on a dish. 


[To BR OONTINUED.] 





Miss Marte EvizaABetu DonaLpson, who is well known 
as a pianist of ability, has composed a piece of music called 
‘* The Defender March,” which shows a dash and military 
spirit one would hardly look for in a composition by a 
woman. Miss Donaldson began to compose music when 
she was but twelve years old. She is twenty-one now, 
and her gift for improvising does not diminish as she gains 
in technical skill. 

—*‘* The Leake Dole of Bread” is one of the oldest and 


at the same time one of the least known of New York's: 


many charities. It was established in 1792 by John Leake, 
of Trinity Parish, and by its provision sixty-seven loaves 
of white bread are given to the poor every Saturday morn- 
ing at St. John’s Church in Varick Street. The terms of 
the bequest called for ‘‘sixpenny wheaten loaves,” and 
that they should be given away after the Sunday morn- 
ing service at old Trinity to the “deserving poor.” The 
modern ten-cent loaf is the nearest approach feasible to 
the sixpenny loaf, and the change in the time and place 
of distribution has been made to save the humiliation to 
the poor, who often are of those who have seen better 
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days. 


Women and children are among the beneficiaries, 
who come week after week for their due share of the dole 
The interest of five thousand dollars is thus spent. 

—Bicycles have appeared upon the stage in variety 
shows and fm exhibitions of fancy riding, but it has been 
reserved for M. Coquelin the younger to arrange a mono- 
logue to be recited from end to end as he wheels about the 
stage. He makes his entrance and his exit upon a ‘‘ ma- 
chine,” and varies his recitation by ringing his bell, blow- 
ing his whistle, and other appropriate ‘‘ business.” 

—And now Canada has come into line and begun to 
give educational degrees to women. The first one to be 
thus honored is Miss Regina Lewis, of London, Ontario, 
who has received from the medical faculty of Bishop's 
College, Montreal, the right to put the letters M.D. and 
C.M. after her name. 


A STUDY IN SAVAGERY. 


T is to show that those who hold that the American Ind- 
ian is essentially artistic in his nature are right, and 
that we have been making a pack-horse of an eagle all 
too long, that this paper is prepared. It is hoped that it 
may be shown that the Indian, and in this case especially 
the Indian woman, may be successful in some more con- 
oN occupation than scrubbing out a barn or digging a 
ditch. 

It is not to be contended that the Indian should be con 
sidered a full-fledged art critic, or an authority on anti- 
quities, or a connoisseur in painting and sculpture; but it 
is the intention to show, by a practical illustration, that 
the Indian is artistic and art-loving by nature to a marked 
degree, that he loves to have the artistic elements in our 
own life round about him—a love that he has nourished 
all but hopelessly ever since the two races came into con- 
tact. 

Two years.ago a woman much interested in religious 
work among the Indians on the great reservations of the 
Northwest, Miss Sibyl Carter, became convinced that the 
Indian had not been having a fair chance to develop—the 
Indian woman especially. Miss Carter had become inter 
ested in the fascinating study of lace and lace-making 
She made up her mind, based upon her belief that the 
Indian would show signs of an inner artistic life if only 
given a chance, that the Indian women on these great 
reservations could be taught how to make lace. 

She selected one of the reservations in the State of Min 
nesota as the place where she would begin her work. A 
reservation would present the best and at the same time 
the severest of tests. On a government reservation there , 
would be every incentive for neglecting the work as soon 
as it should be well introduced, for, supported at govern- 
ment expense, there would be no good reason why the 
women should continue in the work after the novelty 
wore off—if it should be found uncongenial to them. 

The work was begun in a very humble way. She se- 
lected a log hut or cabin on the White Earth rvation 
at the headquarters of the tribe. The simplest and the 
most ancient form of lace-making, pillow or bobbin lace, 
was attempted. It takes but little in the way of tools to 
set up in hand-lace-making. With a few round pillows, the 
slender wooden bobbins, und a supply of thread, the work 
began. The making of machine lace, no matter how deli- 
cate, how filmy, how artistic the product, could not be in- 
troduced among these Indians without a plain subversion 
of the objects sought for—the training of the Indian wo- 
men to the labor of band and eye, the cultivation of the 
higher and more artistic elements in their natures. 

At first only the simplest styles were attempted, little 
more than the braiding or the twisting of threads, but lit- 
tle by little they were shown how to develop patterns— 
din to be sure, but something beyond the mere con- 
ventional. As they advanced in the work, needle lace, 
English point, was introduced, and is now successfully 
made at three of the schools for lace-making. Here was 
the first test: If4hese Indian women should show an in- 
terest in this advanced stage of the work, if they should 
demonstrate a sustained interest in and fondness for the 
artistic beginnings, the battle would be won. 

Aud the battle was won. 

Early in the spring mornings the Indian women would 
come to the headquarters to begin their work—their ‘‘ rdor- 
do-ke-dan,” as they called it. There were women of all 
ages, from the ancient squaw of seventy down to the 
matron of forty and. the girl of eighteen. Instead of half 
hearted, shiftless attempts at work, there was steady, con- 
sistent labor from the time they were allowed to begin 
their work in the early morning until they were stopped 
at night. Stopped? Yes, some of them had almost to be 
driven from: their work at night, so fascinated had they 
beconie with it, to return again the next morning, eager 
for the day’s new duties. 

It wis one of the fundamentals in the new enterprise 
that the women should be treated precisely as thougl»they 
were white women—with at least as much consideration 
as though they were at work in some stuffy, dark, Okd 
World lace-room, where precious eyesight has been giving 
up its tribute to art through all the-recent centuries. -The 
women were to be paid for their work, and at the highest 
figure the profits would warrant. That this was a stimu- 
lant to the women—just as their awakened artistic sense 
was a stimulant—needs no attempt at proving. The 
Indian woman is not so much above her white sister in 
self-sacrifice that she will refuse proper pay for her work 
—when it is offered. 

It became quickly apparent that these uncultivated, 
semi-savage women had a native taste for the work. 
They were not only deeply interested in seeing the pat- 
terns grow, but they were interested in the artistic charac- 
ter of the patterns themselves. 

But the actual work done by these women—you must 
make this the test, some one says. The Indian woman 
might be artistic to her finger-tips, might be severely in- 
dustrious, might be fascinated with the work—all this is 
well enough, but what of the character of the work itself? 

And the answer to the quite natural question is mest 
satisfactory. These ignorant, uvlettered, barbarous Indian 
women, if you will, have been able to make a wide variety 
of most beautiful lace. They have made narrow lace 
which, if prédduced by the bobbins of Flemish workers, 
would cost all the way from two to twelve dollars per 
yard, aecording to pattern; they have made more elabo- 
rate pieces correspondingly valuable ; they have made 
large pieces similar to the one (a bed a sold recently 
to Mics. Pierpont Morgan, of New York city, for two 
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hundred dollars—a beautiful piece, the work of eighteen 
Indian women for two months. ‘There has been a steady 
demand for the lace from the start. As it has been an 
enterprise in which the employées are to reap all the finan 
cial benefits, there has been no effort to commercialize the 
work. The prime object has been to give these women 
employment at the best possible wage schedule 

Wherever the work has been introduced among these 
Northwestern Indian women, no matter what the tribal 
conditions, no matter what the past history of the tribe 
has been, no matter how utterly lacking in cultivation 
they have shown themselves, there the work has proved 
successful. In point of neatness—a most important point, 
too—the work when completed will compare with that of 
any lace-makers in the world. The utmost care is taken 
by the women to keep their work immaculate. Not only 
this, but the same neatness makes entrance to their humble 
homes, and they show in these homes the influences of 
this awakened artistic spirit. A notable improvement is 
manifested in the dress and appearance of the women, 
and the interior of their tepees shows that the lessons of 
the lace are not stopping with the lace-room. 

The thread used in making the lace runs in size from 
that known as No. 30 up to No. 1000: some idea of the 
fineness of the work done may be gleaned from this. The 
women receive their pay, as is the custom among the lace- 
makers of Europe, by the piece, so much fora yard. Thus 
they earn according to their ability, and therein do they 
find fresh stimulus. Of course it will not be expected 
that they will earn as much as those who have lived all 
their lives in the bounds of civilization rather than in the 
wilds of savagery, and yet these Indian women in this 
the mere beginning of what is eventually to be accom 
plished among them are enabled to earn from two to five 
dollars per week, and when they have more completely 
mastered their work, and working full time, they will be 
able to earn from ten to fifteen dollars per week. These, 
remember, are savages who have never been thought to be 
able to meet any of the ordinary demands of civilization, 
much less be able to drift out of their laziness long 





SPECIMENS OF SIMPLE 
INDIAN WOMEN. 


LACE-WORK DONE BY 





MAKING PILLOW-LACE AT 


LACE COUNTERPANE MADE BY INDIAN WOMEN, 


BOUGHT BY MRS. PIERPONT MORGAN 


enough to earn an honest penny. Is not this practical? 
Is it not a long step in the direction of the solution of the 
Indian question? Does it not indicate that this zealous 
woman who has spent so many years among these Indians 
teaching them her religion, and who has in the two years 
since she began this work taught them to become adept 
in one of the most artistic occupations known in the 
world—does it not indicate that she has done much to 
solve the gro orn problem found embedded in the 
often asked question, What shall we do with the Indian? 
Does it not prove that we have but just begun to under- 
stand the Indian? 

And the Indians in other parts of the country, where 
they have been given anything like the encouragement 
they deserve, have they not shown their skill in mak- 
ing interesting pottery, in weaving bright blankets, in 
fanciful bead-work, in decorative leather-work, in Mexi- 
can ‘‘drawn-work,” close cousin to this Northern lace- 
making? All this has been well; and here among these 
semi-savage Sioux and Chippewas and Shoshones it has 
been proved how easily the Indian may go a step higher 
and stand on the same plane with the skilled white wo- 
men of Europe. 

There are several elements in the Indian character 
which this work has emphasized beyond the merely ar- 
tistic one. One of them is patience. It is not a particu- 
larly thrilling or exciting occupation, this making of lace. 
Whether it is made in France or Belgium, in Italy or Eng- 
land, in Spain or Sweden, in Germany or Russia—wher- 
ever hand-made lace is produced it comes only with the 
utmost ene and unremitting toil. Another element 
is steadfastness. When thirty-six women work a year 
and a half upon one piece of rare Alencon for the Em- 
press Eugénie; when forty women work seven years at no 
other thing than a two-flounced dress of Alencon; when 
it takes ten months’ time at fifteen hours per day to make 
a pair of men’s filmy Valenciennes ruffles; when many a 
Flemish woman becomes blind in the underground cellar 
where she must work before she reaches the age of thirty 
—when such things as these are taken into consideration, 
steadfastness in the work is found to be no inconsiderable 
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element. Time would fail to discuss the development of 
industry and thrift, of the cultivation of the esthetic, of 
the fostering of the principle of self-support. 

The work has been introduced so far among the Sioux 
and the Chippewas in Minnesota and the Shoshones in 
Wyoming. Sustained interest has been developed at 
every point where it has been introduced. There are 
schools now at White Earth, Leech Lake, Red Lake, Wild- 
Rice River, Birch Cooley, Mendota, and Shoshone. In 
these schools the lace-making is taught either by Miss 
Carter in person or by an assistant. As rapidly as pos- 
sible other places will receive the instruction. Some of 
the most proficient workers are among those who have 
passed the meridian, while the younger ones who have 
had some advantages in the reservation schools naturally 
take up the work more rapidly than those who know no 
tongue and no cultivation but the tongue and the cultiva 
tion of savagery. 

In an occupation which has had the patronage and the 
distinct interest of some of the greatest men and women 
from the fourteenth to the nineteenth centuries, an occu 
pation whose product is rated among the most artistic re 
sults of the skill and the invention and the cultivation of 
man—in such an occupation as this these bronze-faced 
Indian women are achieving success, are demonstfating 
their hitherto largely unrecognized possession of a nature 
highly susceptible to the influences of art, are proving 
their fitness for a work whose results have been the de 
light of the most cultivated people of the last quarter of 
the Christian era. 

If in this simple and unpretentious manner they so 
prove their fitness for a work higher than any of which 
they have yet been deemed capable, what may we not ex- 
pect of them—man and woman—when we shall have seri- 
ously and generally and generously attempted the cul 
tivation of their artistic as well as their more prosaic 
qualities? W.S. Harwoop. 





SPECIMENS OF FINER LACE, CHIEFLY NEEDLE-PUINT, 
MADE BY INDIAN WOMEN. 
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EMBROIDERY DESIGN—WILD-CARROT OR- LACE FLOWER. 
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—From THe Associatep Artists, New York.—(Ske Pace 733. ] 








IN THE SUMMER RAIN. 


)VEN the birds had hidden away from 
4 the busily falling rain-drops, and the 


friends within had sought amusement in the 
comfortable house, neglectful of the shrine 
of Nature on which they had thrown the 
sunshine garlands only twenty-four hours 
before Mourning Nature, veiled in her 
pretty tears, was left quite to herself, The 


quiet, generaus north window, with its great 
oth panes, framed a bit of the outside 
world fur a spectator sitting alone and happy 

Trees, brown earth, a scrap of sky, and a 
rock make up the picture. The brown earth 
is in the form of a road coming uncertainly 
down the hill, and transformed into-a bright 
and rich tan-color by the moistening of the 


pine needles which fell last year, and have 
been lying here quietly ever since. A fine 
rich tan suddenly seems one of the most 


beautiful colors in Nature's generous palette 





| by 


| 


| you wish 


Of trees there is good variety, and they are 
quite close to the window. The rain falls | 
heavily, but not unkindly, on each. branch, 
ind the wind sways each; but the response 
from the larch, the apple, the maple, and the 

ve is individual The larch’s long mossy 
fringes sway with perfect grace from the 
gently ving boughs. The larch is never | 
ina Save The swiftest gale, the most vig 
orous cyclone, might produce more pro 


nounced motion, but not a motion lacking 
in grace Like some soul in agony wring 
ing impotent hands, or like some wood 
nymph slowly weaving her charms and en 
ticing the bewildered youth, this tall old 
larch, in sumptuous youthful green gar 
ments, thus answers to the windy rain, and 
every moment grows fresher and greener 
snd more winning before the eyes. 

The apple-tree’s stout branches reach | 
hither and yon, now starting off in angles, 
now in miniature trees, now in curves, after 
the happy, aimless, yet wholly successful 
fashion of all apple-trees since the days of 
Adam 

Out under the apple-tree by the road-side, 


in the midst of the fine long spires of fresh 
a gray rock has heaved up a place from 
which it may look out upon the world. Its 
roots, if one may so speak, extend away down 
towards that a under-earth 


irk 


my sterious 


region of whose secrets and history the wis 
eat of men kuow so little This only sur 
face evidence of the great mass peeps about 
it, holding its bit of grayness well up through 


the grass, smiling and permanent, wise in its 
knowledge of the past, confident of an easy 
future, tender towards the bits of pretty lich- 
ens that and receive a little home on its 
rough old sides rhe rock saw the troops of 
Washington retreat from impending defeat, 
we suppose—perlaps even furnished a pillow 
for some tired young head only lately used to 
such seantluxury. The rock may well have 
seen red Indians picking their stealthy way 
through these woods on errands of peace or 


ask 


disaster. And it may have listened to the 
plash of that strange thing on the Hudson, 
the good ship./lalf-Moon on its bold way 
north ward Ll envy the lichened rock its 
secret and its forever unspoken intimacy 
with the past, its anticipations of the future 
For what may not the old rock see in the 
coming centuries? 

But down that long path reaching from 
the now to the infinite 1 hear the echo of a | 
heavy rolling sound and shock coming to the 
old rock's place, shattering its strong ribs, 
and claiming, in the name of restless, eager 


man, that secure resting-place for every-day 


uses But the rock to-day holds its place 
securely, for it hears not the sound echo 
Close to the rain-beaten window, closer 
than the larch or the apple-tree, stands a 
brave old pine. I think that it loves its 
place, and clings to it because at this window, 
between the dark and the daylight,” little | 


children have always been huppy to come 
and stand to see how 
*When fire without barns merrily 
There the witches are making tea.” 
And the old pine fancies that the 
are fond of its quaint sh tpe 
For this pine 18 not like any other 


children 


It has 


a story to tell of years of wrestling with hard 
fate. The traces of it are plainly seen in its 
branches. All sorts of circumstances con- 
spired against its position at the northwest 
window of the pleasant house But the 
pine, quite willing to accept loss and twist 
ing and adverse winds in order to retain its 


closeness to the great window, bravely bent 


and turned to suit all invading forces. No 


pine-tree on all the bill-sides around shows 
such strange growing. First a strong black 
trunk, seamed and scarred’ by reason of its 


nearness to the homely uses of mankind ; 
then a great striving wind diverted its young 
branches and a northward inclination 
to the growth of succeeding years. Traces 
of white gummy tears are stained over this 
period of its growth, and many twisted and 
gnarled branches, now tipped with the pret 
tiest pine needles that ever grew, were the 
product of these eventful years in the 
history Scarcely a branch has gone the 
natural way of a pine-tree branch. One is 
bent, another broken, and another, by some 
strange chance, has an clongated growth, 
and turns back to hold its long slender arm 
up before the face of the old tree, and be- 
yond all the shorter boughs 


grave 


| tell me, * 


| pound foolish.’ 
| silvern, but silence is golden, 


off a promising young branch midway, and 
left its broken fibres unprotected, a neighbor- 
ing branch richly bedecked with sprays of 
strong green needles comes forward, and 
every seam and scar is mercifully hidden by 
some beauty or grace. But the old pine re 
members well the place of each seam and 
scar. 

To-day the rain has tipped each green 
needle with a sparkling diamond tear, and 
the wind coming around the corner of the 
house, so peaceful and sheltered, whirls gen- 
tly against the needles and robs them of their 
brimming drops, only to be followed by other 
drops no less bright and glittering. 

THE UNRELIABILITY OF 

PROVERBS. 

VISITOR was lamenting the way ward- 
i ness of a young friend, and concluded 
saying: ‘‘After all, it but proves how 
true are our old proverbs, ‘One man can 
take a horse to water, but twenty men can’t 
make him drink.’” 

* You can't prove anything by a proverb,’ 
answered the lively girl who listened. ‘‘ Or, 
rather, you can prove anything upon earth 
Here’s a proverb that answers 
yours back, ‘A bird that can sing and won't 
sing must be made to sing.’ ” 

Try it again,” laughed the first speaker 

‘A rolling stone gathers no moss,’” 

‘ Easy enough,” answered her companion 

‘A sitting hen never gets fat.’ When you 
A penny saved is a penny earned,’ 

‘You may be penny wise and 
And if you say, ‘Speech is 
I can reply, ‘A 
a wink—to a blind 


I answer, 


word is better than 


| horse “_ 





pine’s | 


But amid all the groanings and strivings | 


of the years the brave pine has somehow 
contrived to make its appearance both inter- 
esting and beautiful. Just here where a 
careless hand or else a cruel wind wrenched 


| 


asked the 
** Proverbs are the wisdom 


‘ And what do you say to this?” 
other, demurely, 
of nations.’” 

“ Easy enough,” retorted the other 
rowed wisdom is too cheaply got.’” 


‘Bor 


Lovens of exquisite toilet articles will be pleased to 
know that the preparations of the celebrated Gert 
perfamer, Mr. Wm. Rieger, of Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
can now be had upon demand at nearly all first-class 
stores in the United States. The nataral demand for 
these goods in this country began many years age, 
growing out of the use of Rieger’s preparations by 
icans abroad, and the requirements of foreigners 
ping in thie country. 

ue Rieger selected the wholesale firm of Marshall 
Field & Co., of Chicago, as a sole agent in the United 
States, and this large firm has obtained a very general 
distribution for the goods. Among the most cele- 
brated of his products are Wm. Rieger's Traneparent 
Crystal Soap, an elegant and very lasting toilet soap, 

the Nirvana Perfumes, which are put up in twelve 
leading odors, also the Parsival Perfumes. No person 
desiring the best will fail of the opportunity to test 
these articles. —{Adv.) 
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MKS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYKUP 


has been used for over fifty years by millions of | 


mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
saccess, It soothes the child, softens the gums, allaya 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhen, Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world. Twenty-five cents a bottle.—[{ Adv.) 





FEED THEM PROPERLY 
and carefully ; reduce the painfully large percentage 
of infant mortality. Take no chances and make no 
experiments in this very important matter. The Gail 
Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk has saved thou- 
sands of little lives —[Adv.) 
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SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & 00, LTD. DORCHESTER, Lasnaallll 


DOMESTIC ART AND 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE | 


Normal, Professional, and Special Training in 
Sewing, Dressmaking and Millinery, Hygiene, 
Household Art and Science, Coo ery, Food 
Economics, and Laundry. 


PRATT INSTITUTE, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


International Institute and English School 


for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Boarders and Day Pu- 
pils. Unusual advantages, Languages, Music, Art. Apply 
Signora MicuierTa, Villa Vittoria, Viale Principe Ame- 
deo, Florence, ce, Italy, or P.O. P.O. Box t 2651, New York York City. 


$100 PRIZE 


For best 500-Word Essay. m te girls under 17 
Second prize, $2. Subject “Silk,” but eseays muet 
contain some reference to Cutter’s Little Spool Sew- 
ing Silk, and statement of points of superiority. Cir- 
enlar of full particulars upon application to JOHN 
DBD. CUTTER & CO., makers of Cotter’ “ Lit- 
Ue Spool " Sewing Silk, Union Square, New York City. 
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GAUMER CO., 1101 Race St., Phila., Pa. 
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BIAS 
VELVETEEN 
SKIRT BINDING.” 


Send for samples, showing labels and material, 
to the S H. & M. Co., P.O. Box 699, New York City. 


**S.H.& M.”’ Dress Stays are the Best. 








ME-GRIM- INE 


(ME-GRIM—A Half Headache.) 
the only pleasant, prompt. perfect 
relief and permanent cure for a)! 
forms of 

4 NEURALGIA. 


Send on postal. 
“Siention th this p Peper. 
Bold by all Druggists. 50c. per box. 


The Dr. Whiteball Meg. Co., 
SOUTH BEND, IND. _¢ 
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U 
maly NATCHTHYOL Soap 


Prof {1 Hubert 


DEAFNESS 


and Head Noises relieved by using 
Wilson's Common Sense Ear Oru 
New scientific in 
from all other devices. The 
simple, comfortable 
Ea: m inthe world. Helps where 
medical skill fails. No wire or string 
attachment. Write for pamphiet. 
WiL.2on EAR peum co., 
rust Bldg. ie, Ky. 
Offices: {i 122 Broadway, New York, ’ 











THE HE IMPROVED HOME TURKO- 


po or can be used in any 
room. Dry Steam, V 
Medicated and perf Raths. 
eure for Colds, Rheumatism, etc. 
aj Prevents contracting disease. 
sures a healthy, clear compl 
and prevents Obesity. 
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| hite Street, New York, 
manufacturers of Douches,8pray sand | Bathing Appliances. 





One Thousand Dollars 


IN CASH PRIZES 


To New York Ledger Readers: 


In No, 36 of the New York Ledger, dated Sept. 
14, BJ begin a wonderfully interesting story, 
eutit 


The Mystery of the Inn by the Shore. 
By Miss Flerence Warden, 
Author of “ The House on the Marsh,’ 


The interest is centered on a deep and 
puzzling mystery. The absorbing fascination 
which is given to this story on account of the 
mystery has led the editors of the / to make 
the offer of $1,000 in Cash P aan, te be 
| awarded to the parties jirst sending us either the 
true explanation of the mystery or the explana- 
tions that are nearest to the true solution. 

The money will be divided into 36 prizes as 
follows: 


Ten prizes of..... 


$1,000 


Please remember that this $1,00@ in Cash 
Prizes will be awarded, divided as above, even 
if we do not receive eme true solution. Just as 





as we receive 36 answers, the 36 Cash 
Prisce will be given to the best 36 answers—not 
necessarily correct answers. 

The ers of the Ledger competing for these 
Cash Prizes can send in as many explanations 
of oe eayeaety as they wish, but each oo) 
tion ™ te on @ coupon taken from a copy o 
the New York Ledger. ™ “od 

The New York Ledger is issued simultaneously 
all over the country. Hence, in order te be fair 
to all competitors, the time of each explanation 
will be recorded according to the post-office stamp 
indicating the date on which the letter contain- 
ing it was mailed. 

The wr 4 explanation of the distri- 


bution of these Cash Prizes will be found 
in No, 36 of the New Vork Ledger, dated 
Sept. 14th, bt ay contains the 


yy 
chapters of “The Miy-tery of the Iuu by 
the Shore,” aaa the Coupen. 

The Ledger is for sale by all newsdealers, price 
five cents per copy. Your newsdealer will order 
it for you if he has not got it. 

Your postmaster or your newsdealer will take 

our subscription for the Ledger for one year or 

‘or six months, $2 per year, #1 for six months. 
If a newsdealer or a aster is not handy, 

send your money direct to Robert Bonner’s Sons, 
ona William and Spruce 8ts., New York. 

Address all inquiries for further information 
in regard to the $1,000 in Cash Prizes to 


Prize Story Editor, NEW YORK LEDGER, 
_ ROBERT BONNER’S SONS, Publishers, Ledger Building, New York. 





Rae’ s Lucca Oil _ 


The Perfection Ue 
of Olive Oil. 
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Ladies’ Golf Capes 


In Great Variety. 








The Vantine Scarf 


is an ideal lady's 
wrap — so light 
and dainty, and 
yet so durable. 
Made of the 
finest Japanese 
® hand-woven silk, 
a yard anda 
quarter square, 
it weighs less 
than half an 
ounce. In 15 
‘exquisite color- 
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Foreign and Domestic Makes. a black, “— viliew, 
omea On Every Package. light blue, turquoise, cream, 
| rose pink, salmon, nile green, 
: | Delightfully Fine and Soft, Pn ap pad violet, 
Droadovay A> 4 9th él. | Highly Absorbent, heliotrope, ea sary navy blue. 
Agreeable +o iit salam | You can wash it and it is still 


Hygienic. 


Inquire of any Leading Retailer, or send stamp 
for sample to 39 Leonard Street, New York. 


In 10-yd. Packages Hermetically Sealed. 


LVEF IEEE, SEE 


Preventives in season are much surer than 

belated drugs. A healthy condition of the Kid- | NEW YORK. 
neys, Liver and Bowels is the strongest safe- 
guard against Headaches, Racking Colds or 
Nevers. 


Syrup of Figs 
Acts as a perfect laxative should, cleansing 


and refreshing the system without weakening 
tt. Permanently curing constipation and its 


| the beautiful Vantine Scarf. 


< By mail, postpaid, for $1.50. Send 
e for Vantine’s Tea-book, free. A. A. 
(OX VANTINE & CO., 877 and 879 Broad- 


way, New York. 
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effects. , Although the lining may tear, the iQ 5 | p 
Mild and Sure. , Fibre Chamois interlining remains 
Pleasant to the taste and free from objection- jirm and substantial, holding the | 
able substances. Physicians recommend it. 2% 8 } es 
Millions have found it invaluable. . dress to its original shape. 
MANUFACTURED BY Da ee ” | ‘ 
CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP Co. ate You can’t ‘‘ down + 


Sold everywhere in soc. and $1 bottles. 


puffed sleeves that 
are supported by 


Fibre Chamots 





Comes in three weights. 


No. 10.—Light. No. 20.—Medium. 
No. 30.— Heavy. 


~ 
Width, 64 inches. 
Saad 
Beware of 
worthless imita- 
tations. See that 


what you buy is 
stamped 








FIBRE 
CHAMOIS. 


_ NEVER BREAKS DOWN ON THE SIDES 


and Gives the Wearer a Beautiful Figure. 
If not in stock at your retailer's send 
$1.00 for a Corset, free by mail, to 


Dry Goods BRIDGEPORT COKSET CO. 


A fore FITZPATRICK & SOMERS, Sole Agents, 
85 LEONARD ST., NEW YORK. , 


At the Lining 
Counter of ail 


Warranted not to Crock 


S and to withstand washing, perspi- | on The Most ‘Perfect - Fitting Union Undergarment 


i ration, acids, etc.,without change siete tiene 

: f a. © 

i ks ed @ sti, pies, LADIES AND MEN 
Giving Comfort and Freedom of Action. 


LOWER PRICES. NEW STYLES. 


If your dealer does not keep them, send a /wo-~<ent stamp to us for 
Catalogue giving full information and samples of material. 


EVERY GARMENT MARKED WITH OUR NAME. 


THE HOLMES CO. 


Retail Department, 49 Temple Place. 
Factory and Salesroom, 109 Kingston St. 


BOSTON. 


















She is «» }| The New Manhattan 
Graceful; | Mohair Skirt 





















is no 
muslin 








































































: | ~  ¢ Binding OMB 
so nice Easy Yarn Dyed. Steam 26 It is the Best Made, because 
3 for dainty : 
“ j ee ee Shrunk and Pirst—It is perfectly elastic and self-conform- 
Night Robes S li hi | Fast Color _ ing in every respect. 
| 7 | 5 = —It is easier t t on and off than 
- ty 1S y | any other sardhent abe. ’ 
| / Third—As it is seamless, a corset one size 
Pride ; Guaranteed | unieoe can be worn. 
rth—It has no inelastic stay down the 
f li of the oe for Quality front or across the chest to bind and oppress 
As fine as linen West and Durability. the wearer. For sale at all dry goods stores 
as soft as silk.”’ ‘. - 
y - 4 you cannot obtain e a 
Possible with the right corset, this Braid from your dealer, A MOST USEFUL INVENTION 
* ai * send us 20 ts for a S-yard = ‘ 
Impossible without it. awe . : 
Rip out your Dress Shields | Don’t take any corset your dealer Manufactured by Harper $ Swiftsure Needle 
AND USE THE | offers you. Insist on having You can do more sewing, and with greater ease, with 
Thos. H "s Needles tha other. Try them 
Eureka Patent W B Corsets and be convinced. Sold nt all First-Class Stores. 
= CORSET COVER. ° ° - Sample paper, free by post, 5 cents. 
tee ote poly ot conven For Sale Everywhere. ? , MERCER ST., N.Y. HIGHEST AWARD AT WORLD’S PAIR, CHICAGO. 
mt way i s in la ini in in in iis iat aE hahaha * 
For sale in every city in the U.S. | petaciten ators . ——— — Depot: 63 Leonard Street, New York. 
Ask Your Deaier for It. | Pri tte > i 
. estlicy’s Biack Dress Goods 
Open Dress If he will not furnish it, = | 7 MANUFACTURED BY FEATH ERBON ING 
Shield Pock- measu “1 
Cc wo for one dollar), f am ph | BRADFORD, FOR SLEE 
Coes, including Eureka Shields. | B. PRIESTLEY & CO., EXaPANS! pin ema <prehamanr tech + sae 
Shields taken Lady agents wanted. Standard goods of the world. Made of the finest Silk and best Australian Wool. Pure dye. Imper- New York; 185 Wabash-av, Chicago; 40 W 
— hL.F. Abbott & Co., ishable color.” Perfect in make. SATISFACTORY WEAR GUARANTEED. 2 Honton: iz North harlow Baltimore tip 
ere! St. Paul S ’ 10. C . : 
No stitching, A no RA es Makers’ name (B. PRIESTLEY & CO.) stamped, every 5 yards, on the selvedge és. 
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PISH-TUSH 


Pisu-Tusu wae 


AND POOHU-POOH 


» Chinaman who 
si, at least, as a fact) 
aid named Pooh-Pvob, 
repented the act. 
lated to them 
st-Tut and Ahem, 
h relative too. 


And foreve 
Close re 

Were ' 

And Fi-Fi was 


Whevever Pish-Tash said “* Pooh-Pool ! 
She would think be was angry, aud weep; 
When she marmured “ Pish-Tush!” then anew 
» wept, for hie anger was deep; 
Aud they grew, after years, 
So accnatomed to tears 
t they christened the baby ** Boo-Hoo !” 
Nannie Prrauven Mao.ean 
——— 

* You have taken the wrong train, madam,” said the 
conductor. “ This traih is going to New York, not to 
Philadelphia.” 

“ Bat that porter sald this train went to Philadel- 
phia 

* Hi 
delphia 

* Yassir—on de retarn trip.” 


4dvorge, did 
” 


you say this train went to Phila- 


HER POSITION. 


Jack Radley 


“Does tuat Mrs, QuieLeYy MOVE. IN THE BEST C1ROLES T” 


Her Rival. “ InvaniaBLy, WHEN DERIVING AROUND Tux Pagx.” 


AS BETWEEN THE TWO. 


lie. “I don't think there is anything much finer 
than to have a beautifal yacht.” 

Sus. “I'm surprised at you. Haven't you consid- 
ered a beautiful wife?” 

He. “Ob yes; but I mean on the ground of econo- 
my.” 

** How many stars can you see ?” she asked, 

‘Two more than you,” sald he 

“ How do you make that out ?” she asked, 

“ IT can see your eyes,” said he. 

And that was the beginning of it all. 


—————>._—_- 


**I wouldn't marry the best man living,” said she. 

* But I haven't asked you,’’ he retorted, and then 
she wished he had, and when he did she changed her 
mind and accepted him. 

> 

“I don't know,” said Hawkins, ‘* but that, after all, 
itis a good thing to let your cook do a lot of entertain- 
ing. I find that on the Sunday nights when she is ex- 
pecting the police force to tea, our cook gives as es- 
pecially nice biscuits, The police are well cared fur at 
my house.” 


A PRUDIGIOUS SMOKER. 


DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 

“I don't claim to rank with Copernicus, Colambua, 
and the other creat discoverers,” euid the sad-eyed 
man, ** ! I've found out that the feminine 
mind is a queer neverthcless, Il have made that 
discovery 

* Yea?” interrogated the 

* Yes,” rey edt 
instance," 
see if the liste: 
jarity of every good coagk t 


simply becanm 


thing; 


istener, encouragingly 
¢ nad-eyed man, positively. “* Por 
ptinued, after waiting a short me to 
er dared to dispete it, “it is a pecul- 
sek any of ber friends who 
bappen to drop in about meal-time to eat something. 
Now my wife objects to that, I suppose on the score 
of economy The consequence is that the cooks get 
mad and leave, and I have to be always hunting for a 
pew one. 

* Bat your wife ler 


ght,” anid the listener; “it would 
be very expensive to - 


the cook's guests.” 

“IT deny that,” asserted the sad-eyed man, emphati- 
cally I've calculated it, and the actual expense of 
mivertixing. intelligence-office fees, fares «pent in look- 
ing up recommendations, and so forth, averages he- 
tween seven and eight dollare for each new girl. Then 
the amount of material wasted in my wife's cooking- 
school experiments while we're without a cook, to- 
gether with the waste of the incompetents we have to 
try, will average fifty dollars. The doctor's bills con- 


lewd a 


sequent upon the consumption of those experiments 
by self and family will average fifty dollars more 
And the strained relations existing between myself 
avd wife, together with all the other discomforts, at 
such times, | wonldn't have for five hundred dollars. 
Now, adding ap, I find it costes me for each change we 
make six hundred and seven or eight dollars; and as 
we go through this experience at leat ten times a 
year, I find a total cost of six thousand and seventy or 
eighty dollars per year.. On the other hand, I will con- 
tract to farnish all the food a cook will give her friends 
in any year for one thonsand dollars. Consequently 
I'm just five thousand and between seventy and cighty 
dollars ont of pocket every year. And that is con- 
siderable for a man who earns three thousand.” 


oe 


“They must be having electrical storms at home,” 
anid Mra. Harley, reading a letter from her sister. 
** Jane says they are having shocking weather.” 


——————» 


“T'm going to give up my pew,” said the livery man, 
irately. “The charch has no basiness to interfere 
with my trade. Here we are right in the middle of 
the buggy-riding séason, and Dr. Whitechoker prays 
and prays and prays for rain.” 


THE PROFESSIONAL AMATEUR. 
We had a play the other day, at Johnson's-by-the- 
Sea, 
To benefit the créche—to wit, a local charity ; 
But now the play is over, it seems to dawn on me 
That the hervive, Miss Beauchamp, was the beneti- 
ciar-ee. 
Un first, Miss Beauchamp burst on our as- 
ton ; 
On August brotght te view W stack of 
French's plays ; 


She sized us up, selected one to suit, as goes the 


phrase, . 
Assigned the parts and gave them out—all this 
within two days . 


Then for a week we dared not speak, till each had 
learned his part; 

But book in hand we paced the strand, and got the 
words by heart. 

Rehearsals then three times a day she gave us from 
the start— 

Her coactiing showed she was well versed in all the 
actor's art. 


Nor was that all: she got the hall without a charge 
for rent, 

And in betweens she painted scenes which did not 
cost a cent, 

Because she used for canvas old Johnson's big lawn 
tent! 


| She said it was “for charity,” and so, of course, it 
ent.” 


ow 


She set the pace, and kept the place for two weeks 
on the go, 

Aud people did just what she bid because she willed 
it 


©. 
She made us purchase tickets by handful, and I 
now 
We'd all gone broke at Johnson's by the evening of 
the show. 


It all went right upon the night; like clock-work 
moved the play; 

Mise Beauchamp shone; she was alone worth what 
one Wad to pay. 

wf + were simply wonderful; so gorgeous a 
Isplay 

Vue neve seen at Johnson’s-by-the-Sea before that 
ay. 


Next morning, thongh, she had to go,—and took her 
gowns galore, 

But left behind, we're pained to find, the bills for 
what she wore. 

And when we paid expenses the poor créche got 
dollars four, 

And we won't have such theatricals at Johnson's 
any mure. H. G. Pars. 

que Gegiiaw 


He. “ When I'm with you, { forget everything.” 
Suz. “ Even time itself.” 


——~—_—_ 


“* Book-collecting is very interesting,” said Jarley. 
“*I get lots of fan out of it, “1 saw this morning that 
Lord Dafferin bas the smallest book in the world. It 
ian’t any larger than a postage-stamp.” 

“I've got one,” said Scribbler, “ that’s smaller than 
that. It's a three-volume novel.” 

“Td like to see it,” said Jarley. 

* Well, you can’t; fact is, I have it in my head,” said 
Scribbler. 

—_—<—<»—__ 


“It was a dreadful, moment,” said the dentist. “I 
was bathing quietly when the great cavernous jaws of 
the shark opened before me.” 

“ What did you do?” asked one of the ladies. 

“I took my forceps out of the pocket of my bath- 
ing enit and pulled his teeth before he had a chance 
to my me. It was the quickest and neatest work I 
ever did.” 

—»—__. 


“I love you saceely, Maud—be mine.” 

“*T cannot, id. I always said | would marry a 
brunette, and you are a pronounced biond.” 

“That will enable me to prove what I have so often 
told you. I will dye for your sake.” 


AN IRRBSISTIBLE OFFER. 


“How many ponies Will Hen's-Spur give for the 
hand of Home-made-Pie ?” 

It was the maideu’s father, the great chief Bear's- 
Breath, who spoke. 

“I have nv pouies,” anewered the young euitor, as 
he stood dangling the scalp of a red-headed man, which 
a Ty his beit. 

- ! Bean-Pod offers fifty dollars and a mule,” 

chief, with a disdainful wafture of the hand, 

“Bat—” pleaded the youth. 

The chief turned to listen. 

“ Bat I have a bicycle, and you may ride it on the 
Fourth of Jaly of every leap-yvar.” 

With a bound the chief clasped Hen’s-Spur in his 
arms. 

** Home-made-Pie is yours,” he said. 


—~.>—_——_— 


“ See here, waiter, this chicken won't do. It's tough 
as a rock.” 

‘*Itis just possible, sir, that it was hatched out of a 
roc’s egg. If so, it will ed ecause they are 
very rare.” 


NO NOVELTY. 


“Loow our, Nevis! Iu. gow you vows.” 

“Ou, I's usep vo tuat. Tuat’s wat aut 
THE OTHER GIRLS HAVE BEEN DOING HERE THIS 
sumMEn.” 








ont 





SUPPLEMENT HARPER’S BAZAR 


LOVE. Highest of all in Leavening Strength.— Latest U.S, Gov't Report. The “Index to Chimneys” 
O* tron ps idly gerbe! pong j gets you the chimneys made 
be a coisas Brome ce | for your burner or lainp, and 
ok pat poy teen 3 well ach costs nothing. 


Oh, ardent youth, you ask of me Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
A baffling question deep and wide. . . : 

Love is as deep as yonder sea, Pittsburgh, I a, for it. 
Is wide as lofty mountain-side. : 

Yet love is simple, love is true, 

The truest thing one ever knew. 


For love is truth, and love is life, Hot Weather Cookery. 
As true as faith, as strong as hope. MEAT JELLY made with 

Its presence banishes all strife, 
Converts the gloomy misanthrope. 

Love is a fetter light as air, 


Yet strong as anchor cables are. <a Extract ot REEF 
Henry T. Gray. extract * 


1 package gelatine, 1 pint cold water, soak for one hour, add 1 tea: - 
) 6 ful oak. % teaspoonful Tabasco Sauce, the juice of 3 lemons, 1 bay . ful - 

wr , sugar, 1 qt. boiling water in which has been dissolved 1 teaspoonful of Armour’s 

LACH FLOWER OR W ILD- Extract of Beef. Let stand in cold place until formed into a jelly. Serve ice 


CARROT DESIGN NO. 3. | cold. Armour & Company, Chicago. 





Pearl glass, pearl to 
in V1 1. ee = a 2 -  -) oee - 9 ges, P p, tough 





| THE POPULAR FRENCH TONIC | 


VIN MARIANIE 


rerresnes| Brain 
Indorsed by eminent Physicians everywhere. 


GOLD BY DRUGGISTS / ¥D GROCERS, 


Sent F AVOID SUBSTITUTIONS. 
108, aibum, 75 PORTRAITS 
and AUTOGRAPHS of Celebrities. 


@|_ MARIANI & CO., 69 West 15th St., New Yous. 1@ 





See iilustration on page 729. A a U Rp S = . = J 
f by third presentation of this subject is | MO EXTRACT OF BEEF 
intended for much larger use than is | so: “Vanna a . Ps a 
appropriate for the first aud second designs | 
of the same flower published in Bazar Nos. All the World Admires Brilliancy, | - 
30 and 82 of this volume. It is for gold i a4 ’ 
outline and silk embroidery, or for gold out whether of mind or of metal ; for brilliancy of metals, World’s Fair Highest Award 


line and spangle-work upon heavy material, especially Gold and Silver, always use 
and will be equally suitable for a hanging, a 
table cover, or a piece of drapery for the ais 
back of a cabinet piano. T N 
As the work is to be done in gold and gold 
color, any colored or textured ground may EL 
be used which is harmonious with other 
furnishings or beautiful in itself — heavy 2 ie es : 2 
cream-white satin, shot or opalescent silk of Nearly a million brilliant minds — housekeepers knowing 


heavy quality and mixed or varied weaving its worth — use it. ‘There's nothing like it. Is Universally Acknowledged 
will be appropriate and effective 


The border may be put entirely around Sold throughout the civilized world. Write us for sample. The STANDARD and the 


the piece or upon two sides only, according 


to the use which is to be made of it. If it is BEST prepared 


: FOOD 


a table cover, of course it should be four- 6 a 
For INVALIDS @& Con- 


bordered, but for a hanging, either for a door 
. ~ al V ai-< e al _valescents, for Dyspeptic 


or a piano back, it will answer to make a top | 
and bottom border about six Inches from the 
top and bottom edges, finishing the lower | 
a ae a six-inch silk fringe, the Ccross- | 
ings of the fringe to be wound with gold 
thread. Delicate, Infirm, & Aged 
Crnape-mane. persons. PURE, delicious 
nourishing FOOD for 
Nursing-mothers, Infants 
and CHILDREN. It is 
recommended by eminent physicians, 
and indorsed by all who use it. Often 
it is the only FOOD the stomach will 
tolerate when LIFE seems depending 
on its retention. SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
Shipping Depot, John Carle & Sons, New York. 


LABLACHE FACE POWDER 


—THE— 


Queen of Toilet Powders. 


























The forms of the border are to be outlined 
with a heavy gold thread. The centre forms 


e 
are to be scattered irregularly over the sur- : : smi = 
face in the proportion of one form to a More efficacious than any liniment, embro 
e 


square foot of surface. The flower stems 
are to be heavily and coarsely worked in 
gold-colored floss, and the bunches of flow- 
ers themselves to be formed of the smallest 
scalloped spangles sewed on in groups, 
which make the shape of the flower bunches. 
This makes a very strong metallic effect, and | 
it is perhaps more artistic to use the spangles 
on only about one-third of the forms, vary- 
ing the others by, working the flowers hea- 
vily in silk, and outlining the stems in gold. | 
The richness of the piece depends greatly 
upon the placing of the flower forms. Two | 
or even three may be placed in juxtaposition, 
and others rather widely distributed. 

Well arranged and carried out, it is a most 
effective and beautiful embroidery, which | 
vill reward the worker’s best efforts. The | 
other two designs based upon this flower | 
referred to above are for less-elaborate use | 
on linens, etc. 

CANDACE WHEELER. 


cation, or extract. 

Especially’ useful in Summer for insect 
bites, sunburn, and skin irritation. 

Of marvellous potency in colds, bruises, 
chafings, stiff or sore muscles. 

A positive cure for piles. 

Heals wounds and old sores when every- 
thing else fails. 











Hits the Mark 


EVERY TIME. 


Two sizes, 25 and 50-cents. At druggists’, or by mail. 
THE BRANDRETH Co.,, 274 Canal St., New Yor.:. 


The Purest and 
most Perfect Face 
Powder that science 

t and skill can produce 
It is Invisible. It makes 


| the Skin Soft and Beau- 
tiful. Removes all 
ij } Gloss, Sunburn, Tan, 
vA Freckles, Blotches,&c 

Miss Ellen Vockey, the eminent artist, 


Waites: Washington, D.C, 
Mr. Ben Levy, Boston, 

Dear Sir,—T am always complimented 
upon my perfect complexion. I use nothing 
but your ‘* Lablache Face Powder.” I have 
used it for the last five years, and find it in- 
comparable for softening and whitening the 
skin. It was a pleasure for me to recom- 
mend it, and I will do so in the future. 

I remain, yours truly, 
ELLEN VOCKEY., 
Flesh, White, Pink, and Cream tints. 
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When you need 


A Good Soup 


remember the brand 
Price, soc. per box. 


Franco- 
American. BEN. LEVY & CO., French Perfumers, 


WEST STREET, BOSTON, MASS., U.S. A. 


TT TTT TTT. 
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* a 20 different kinds. Catalogue mailed free on 1 9@ thoroughly revised 
—. “i nif application. Sold by grocers everywhere. ARPER classified, and in- 
Copyright, 1898, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cin’ti dexed, will be sent by mail to any ad- 


One can be genteel and neat, Franco-American Food Co., 7 eagna g CATALOGU 


and still indulge a love of out-door P. O. Box 150, New York. of ten cents. 


sports. Beecham’s pills for consti- 
A fall with nothing worse than 


mud stains is not seri i pation 10% and 25%. Get the 
Soap will remove _ troublesome ; book at your druggist’s and 
isimpossible unless your wrin; 


has well made rolls, When you re 
spots igi sh. | insist on having the WARR ROLLS of the AMERE gl AMERICAN WRINGER CO 
pots and restore the original fresh | CAN W RINGER CO., the a, ona te of Weivcers and Rolls : ANTES 


| 
ness toa good piece of cloth. oe world. $2,890,900 < ital, See our pam and Mgt ey yy A | 
733 
































go by it. 


Annual sal. s more than 6,000,000 boxes. 





Parnters tN WaTer-Cotors, Lonpon. 


WNE, EXHIBITED AT THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


A SIMPLE LAYETTE. “ Pure and Sure.” 

fq\HE necessary list for a simple layette 

would consist of six flannel bands, five 

dozen diapers, four under-shirts, six barrow- 

skirts, six white petticoats, ten dresses, six OF A 

niglt-slips, two flannel wrappers, three short 

sacques, one long coat, one cap, and two 

knitted blankets. The flannel bands should 

be cut in — fifteen inches long and five 

nches wide. It is better not to hem them, for AKING DER. 

eV , narrow hem is too rough for the baby's 
n. They can be feather-stitched around No other baking powder costs so much to make as Cleveland’s. 
reapply vee A By new a No other gives so much value for its cost. 

ese can it ought ior «o cents a yare 


scan be made either of cotton Saree ; Sei 1S FOUND IN 


or lit iaper, Which comes by the piece of | 
en vard rhe cotton costs about half the ; apt .< A 
price of the linen There should be two yZ ~ <<“ ©. 
dozen made from tbe diaper cloth eighteen } ‘e 
ch wide, two dozen from that twenty J , “The Praises ef 
inches wide, and one dozen from that twen , 
i i rt 


. | Old damask can le y AP 
rst ones, and these should be j es 
cs long and fifteen inches | } 6 Me, YoZ7ODON 











wed together, mak 


Sold throughout and 
nches . American teehee bt go princial emacs. depot: 
F le i : PF. Newseny & Sons, |, King Edward-ct., Porrss 
shirts depends upon Dave axp Cusm. Corr., Sole Props., Boston, U. 8. A. 


y's arrival. | ‘They | ; Have Been Sung Fer - 
es of cotton-and| @ WN _ Over"Half a (entury ZO 


about 65 


Those o ind woo! cost $1 25 oe ' : 9 
the ones that button all the way down . a ae 
yot, for they are much easier to put on - 
barrow-skirts are made of flannel for | 
it 60centsa yard. They should be ful‘ed ns 
nto either a flannel or a cambric band the —— f 
1e size as the flannel bands, and left open Senuiaen PABST MALT EXTRACT > 
he way d wn the ba k. Theskirtsshould Malt is famous. aS There is substance to it; it is Pears soap cleanses 
iirty inches lo yng, and the simplest way Pabst has made It so. ff viviying. Tie etacing: gives | = 
them Yb nd the edge with flan- Askfor )? The « BEST” T a th tsid of the skin 
T he white skirts can be made onic... e outside 


f domestic cambric with a band the same Ty re , . / . . . e 
the barrow-skirts, and finished around the +s i immediately, dissolves 
tt with a deep hem and tucks, or with N 
1 narrow edging of embroidery 


lhe night-slips can be made of a soft-finish the soluble part and 


cambric. Make these very simply by gath , . | : ° ° 
ering them around the neck into a narrow ' , washes it off immedi- 
band, and trim with a fine varrow ruffling ‘ . 

that comes by the piece. The dresses can | 


be made of nainsook, with both round and ‘ s ~< fa } . ately. It is friend- 


aquart okes, and tr ed witl irrow imi- | . Ad e 
! . ~ y wenck ai haan sore sider, - ¢ / 5 ly with life > it does 
rhe flannel wrappers can be made,of out- ae rt ‘ a EAE i 
ing or of Scotch flannel, and they look better ms “ 
Be ten ee eet ae not touch, till life lets 
x "1 i ° nort pate should be knitted. for | FRANCIS ; 7 : 


ny May ga put os and off, and stretch INVISIBLE S ie bad 28) 4 : go. It is kind to the 


As baby Phese are pretty made 
of ite with pink and blue borders I'he s —__— , . ° 
blankets, too, can be either blue or pink in- | EYE, see ‘fe . _ . living tissue. 
stead of white . y > . 
The long coat can be made of cashmere, | FINEST 
rd cord, or silk. If for the win- SPRING 
ter it should be interlined with lamb’s-wook 
his is pretty with a lace collar ora collar of | 
the same edged with white lamb’s-wool. 
The little close-fitting cap should match | 
the coat, and can be trimmed with rosettes 
of narrow baby-ribbon | 
The baby’s crib or cradle will need six | stays 
small cotton sheets, a pair of soft woollen Hooked firmly. SAMPLE Loops. . 
blankets, a dimity spread; and a little silky | FRANCIS MFG. CO., Niagara Falls, N.Y. 


oline comforter for an extra covering. A — ——— The Finishing Touch 
pad made of cotton batting aud cheese-cloth I do use WRIGHT'S A N- 


should be laid over the mattress to protect it. aie beat wie of beauty—just a kiss of Tetlow’s 


Hampers prettily trimmed are conven have BEAUTIFUL TEETH 


f and a sweet breath. Preserves 
0 


ent for the baby’s clothes, though not, ad 8 swest breach. Presse G P d 
~seelheny ote Mfg pommy. for ian aa es: |UOossamer rowder 


Removes tartar. 
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| tirely free fro ids, and all : i 
untrimmed for about five dollars. A low smart” Dentists recommend its | to lend a velvety softness and a delicate Satisfaction and 
square open basket answers the purpose for constant use. We're not afraid 


sve baliad anthohen. ond deem canteen to send you a trial sample free. | beauty to the skin. Per- Speed in 


Write. Large box for a5 cents 


ion filled with safety-pins of three sizes, a in stamps. LOOK OUT! fectly pure, entirely harm- 


: ne 0 i . © 
fine sponge, a smal! botile of vaseline, a small pee ae sims tenes, and doe | less, absolutely invisible. ' ( ‘olumb 
box of borax, a cake of Castile soap, some prated tin boxes for travellers. Popular for 20 years. Be . la 
absorbent cotton, a small pair of scissors, and WRIGHT & CO.,Chemists | sure and get HENRY 


a roll of old soft linen. . : Detroit, Mich. * TETLOW’S. Price, 25¢. Bicycles 


ADVERTISEMENTS. _ Qeeeeococoooooooooooooooos by mail, or at Druggists’. Sample Free. 
> Sarah Bernhardt writes: Henry Tetlow, Cor. 10th & Cherry Sts., Phila. | | The famous Hartford Single-Tube 
= | 

King’ Ss Anchor ure Columbia riders have in bicy- 

cling. Even the dreaded puncture 

#099090 O09000009 090004008 CAN’T SHAKE ’EM OFF. ute. Anyone can do it. Dunlop 

TRY IT tires, best of double tubes, if- you 

trial will make you its lasting friend. Swédstitutes are not “ a 

goed.” All druggists or by mail agc. C. H. Strong & Co., Chicago. MANUFACTURERS. a ARMS co 2355 Broadway, New York. 
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= Tires with which Columbia Bicycles 
; , “Réecamtier Cream is delicious for the 
skin. Send me another dozen 
SU i [I F HT For sale everywhere 
Eye Glass. pe loses its terrors with Hartford 
rE fer, 
69 ar THE Best | 2eweler supplying you. ”% 


are equipped add much to the pleas- 
HARRIET HUBBARD AYER, 
Ss 0) A P 131 West 3ist Street, N. ¥. ° Single-Tubes. Repaired in a min- 
eatifice ; satieeptie — Sivmlews — eGective. No soapy taste. A JULIUS KING OPTICAL C0., REMINGTON S$ CYCLES are a standard 











SOPIDIED ODODE WE Datel Da Paignt PO DODOD AES Pap ag 
Bx CIM ote CIC ME PMC MIME BNC os MG Ste she stig sale SO sha ME SI 
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ZB Your Lif 


— 
= 
hangs on a thread 
“ ride a wheel in the dark, ¢. ¢. unless you put the 
ss s SEARCH LIGHT” Lantern on Bicycle, then 
“iieeanes you can ride any hour in the twenty-four you wish—and 
safe from bodily injury, soiled clothing and wreckage. Take 
nochances. It burns unmixed kerosene ten hours. Throws 
a light that is a light, f feet. The only all brass 
nickeled a having central diagonal wick, etc. 
All cycle dealers will acknowledge that it is the only 
pertect Bem. ws dae Gaeta won't su you, write us. 


Bridgeport Brass Co., or 19 orig Murray StoN.Y. 
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